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See the West in the clean, restful way that Union Pacific 
: : provides. Accommodations and dining car luxuries second 
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i . SE eo Sy as “gs CS to none—and it gets you to your chosen vacation land 
phy : 2 with more days to spend enjoying the scenic beauty of the 
wit West; you arrive fresh and in condition to enjoy 
them to the full. The Union Pacific serves 15 National 
Parks and more of the scenic West than any other railroad. 
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= ms NPR SS mat Reduced fares all summer to California and Hawaii, Pacific | 
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z : SI) 7 Canyon National Parks, Colorado— Yellowstone- Grand 
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Ask about escorted, all-expense tours to the West— the 
convenient, carefree way to travel. 


Only Union Pacific Offers You Such Service to For complete information and illustrated booklets about 


the great National Parks and other Western vacation re- 
gions, mail the coupon below. 
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If it’s a National Park it’s probably on the Union Pacific 
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Largest fleet of trains to California—8 daily including such ; Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska \ 
famous trains as Overland Limited and Los Angeles Limited. : Please send me complete information and booklets. ' 
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Oranges and Snow-Capped Peaks in California 


Kansas City, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Observation and 
dining cars on all trains. Easy side trips to Rocky Mountain, 
Yellowstone, Zion, Bryce, Grand Canyon National Parks. On 
your way to California you can visit Denver, Salt Lake City 
and Ogden for the same fare—when you go Union Pacific you 
see the most and get the best. 
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The old and the new weave a rich pattern of gaiety 


and loveliness in Germany. Hurrying autos speed 


over smooth roadways winding by storied castles, 


picturesque villages, and great cities of pleasure 


and delight. Horse and motor races offer thrilling 


panoramas; and music festivals echo with deep 


harmonies. Oberammergaus Passion Play in- 


spires the soul. Bathing resorts sparkle by lake 


and sea. Famous health resorts give rest and 


recreation. Golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, yacht- 


ing, mountain climbing build fresh energy. Caba- 


rels and restaurants resound with the latest jazz, or 


woo the heart with golden waltzes. Everyone 


plays games, everyone dances. Old-world hospi- 


tality welcomes the iraveler. Prices are genuinely 


moderate even in fashionable avenues and hotels. 


No visé charge, of course. Germany is anew-born 


country that enjoys life intelligently and offers its 


gaiely and its undying beauty to the tourist. Almost 


everyone speaks English. Americans are welcome 


everywhere. ltis a golden land for golden holidays. 


“Going to Europe’’ means going to Germany 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 
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ors: Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
Sailing April 8, on the S.S. “Carinthia” —$725 and upward 


: iy A six weeks cruise through the Western Mediterranean. It will visit the Riviera, Naples and Venice. 

There will be inland trips to gay Seville and romantic Carcassonne. There will be a day at Algiers and 
W another at Tunis, and visits to quaint Cattaro and historic Ragusa in Jugo-Slavia; and to Malaga, Cadiz and 
Rei Barcelona. Three famous Mediterranean islands are on the route—Sicily (where there will be visits to Palermo 
aun 2°" ¥-and Taormina); Malta with the walled city of Valetta: Majorca (in the Balearic Islands) with fascinating Palma. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Spring Cruises are always popular as a way to Europe by the favorite southern route. By this year’s Cruise it is only 
three weeks from New York to Naples, with calls en route at nine interesting ports and extensive sightseeing—less than four weeks to Venice, convenient 
starling point for Oberammergau and the Passion Play. The cruise rates include return to America at any time. 
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The favorite summer cruise. More complete this year than ever before—with visits (without extra charge ) to Moscow and Leningrad—as well as to 
Iceland, the North Cape, the Norwegian Fjords, Stockholm and Copenhagen. Sailing June 24, on the S.S. “Carinthia”, Rates $800 and upward, 
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C LAND OF Romance. 
and \NDUSTRY ! 


GG) a territory equalling thatof New York and Pennsylvania 
combined, Czechoslovakia, in the very heart of Europe, is a land rich in 
natural resources, industries, architectural and scenic wonders. The activi- 
ties of its 14,500,000 inhabitants are as diversified as they are fascinating. 


VITKOVICE 
STEEL WORKS 


In the comparatively short period since the Czechoslovak republic came 
into existence, it has stabilized its exchange, balanced its budget, created a 
prosperous banking system and has become an important factor in inter- 

4 national commerce. The yolume of business with the United States is 

increasing annually 

From Carlsbad and Franzenbad in the west, set in valleys made for artists’ inspiration, one 
may journey through old Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia to the cloud-piercing Tatra Mountains 
in Slovakia, filling every hour with magic revelations of old towns and still older castles, 
=~ “eae retaining like rare jewels all the exquisite artistry that went into their making centuries back. 


’ | 
4 Pg CENERAL VIEW 
ae BOF CARLSBAD 


Among Czechoslovakia’s more famous products are gablonz-ware and other rare glass 
articles, cotton goods, silks, linens, leather and leather goods, woolens, paper, paper goods 
and porcelain, machinery—all having the individuality which has marked them for generations. 


Two great Trade Fairs are held annually to which buyers come from all over the world— 
The Prague International Trade Fair—this year March 16th to 23rd, and September 7th to 
14th; The International Danube Fair at Bratislava on August 24th to September 2nd. 


To American tourists Czechoslovakia extends a cordial invitation to visit this land of 
Romance and Industry. 


Ary Czechoslovak Legation or Consulate will send you full information upon request. 


MORNING 
DRINKING 
CARLSBAD 
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® Ewing Galloway 
MAN-MADE CANYONS OF THE ME’ ROPOLIS 
From the office windows of the New York skyscrapers innumerable 


amazing and breath-taking vistas aré 
above the street, shows Lexington Avenue | 


vetween Vorty-third and Forty-fourth Streets with the 
at the right. 


revealed, This view, taken fifty stories 


gigantic bulk of the Grayhas Building looming up 
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BLACK SHADOWS ABOVE THE METROPOLIS 


Forty-four stories above the street these riggers are building the swinging platforms for the 
bricklayers, riveters and other workmen who will complete the final stories of a new skyscraper. 
Beyond them is the massive tower of the New York Central Building, one of the city’s most spec- 
This building bridges Park Avenue, New York’s widest thorough- 
fare. Through two mighty portals, directly beneath the tower, pour two continuous. streams of 
motor cars on curving roadways rising to the second floor and running around Grand Central Sta- 
This is the first time in history that vehicular traffic has been car- 
In the far distance is seen the steel arc of the 
Hell Gate Bridge linking Manhattan to Long Island. 


tacular engineering achievements. 


tion on an upper level drive. 
ried through a great building on the up grade. 


sence of several months, we notice different ways of doing 
things, new expressions in the language, certain external aspects 
changed. Therefore, instead of consecrating a single sojourn 
to this article, I have written it after four visits made between 
1925 and 1929, the longest lasting two months. During each 
one of these visits I was struck by fresh truths which would 
have been lost upon me had it not been for the contrast. 

No one will deny that our generation can no longer stay in 
one place. Americans, coming to Paris, explain this phenomenon 
to us by the use of the German word, wanderlust, We are not 
contented anywhere. So New York will not detain us any 
longer than any other city in the world, including the one where 
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we were born: “Yet.at the same time! 
can, be.. contented. anywhere. And ~ 
since we have elected to talk about 
today, long live New York! a 

Impelled-by thatgyratory force whi} 
drives toward the West peoples, civily | 
tions, even the sun; which precipital 
Asia upon Europe, Russia upon G¢ 
many, Germany upon France, we, ing) 
turn, threw ourselves upon New You 

We love New York because she is 
biggest city in the world and because s) 
is inhabited by the strongest people, t 
only people who, since the war, have sy 
ceeded in organizing their life; the on 
people who do not live on the glories ( 


with Italy, do not tear down, but on ff 
contrary have. discovered how to build a 
The spirit of adventure makes all th 
students in the history class long to haw 
been Spanish grandees of the sixteent 
century; English adventurers of th | 
eighteenth; French heroes at Austerlit® 
This same enthusiasm makes us yearn, @ 
least for a few moments of almost ever) 
day, to be an American. All the 
world loves victory. | 
And yet... formerly, each time i 
could not get a satisfactory telephon)” 
connection, I used to wish that Paris wa 
New York. Today I no longer wish that 
I shall not say, as did Paul Adam wh 
he returned from the United States” 
“Paris seems to us an archeological city) 
an antiquated city of painstaking work | 
men, of pinch-penny shop-keepers, slow? 
moving and fussy. Here we find the m) 
dolence of the Latin, the sleepy trot of 
decrepit cab horses, streams of talk} 
never-ending parish quarrels.” 


I, too, 
wrote in that same mood several years) 
ago when I said, “France has no other 
alternative: she must choose between be 
coming American or Bolshevist.” 1 
I believe that we must make every effort? 
to avoid these two pitfalls. I do not pro 
pose New York as a model. The spirit) 
of Paris is precisely that of a painstaking) 
workman. Far better to be a city ad 
mittedly behind the times like London,) 
than to be an abortive New York, like! 
3erlin. 

Many of our university men have) 
cherished for America a_ sentimental 
attachment dating from the days of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. A still greater number 
of our contemporaries continue to ad- 
mire the United States because she is a 
democracy. 

However, these are not the reasons that 
make us cross the Atlantic. First of all, 
it is curiosity. France was thrown into 
the arms of the Americans in 1917; since 
then she has been forced into intimacy 
with them. During the summer months 
we sublet our Paris to the Americans; 
the Parisians have only one expression on their lips: “a la 
Américain.” The New York of 1930 is for our young artists 
what Rome was for Corot or Poussin. And need one mention 
the lure of the dollar! We are in a hurry to shake 
off the chains of Europe—that prison-house of debts. Escape! 
One of the joys awaiting us is the possibility of living in a city 
where neither gas nor electricity, neither the water supply nor 
the telephone, neither the railways nor education is under gov- 
ernment control. Thanks to this fact they function properly. 
A friendly atmosphere, a city where we may enjoy ourselves with- 
out shame or apology restores our serenity. 

Paul Bourget wrote in 1893, “I left France deeply anxious 
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j 
soncrning our social future. That anx- 
ety vas put to rest in the atmosphere of 
ja we breathed all along the Atlantic 
geabiard from New York to Florida.” 
Jus\a few years ago, when we saw our 
are reasures carried oft to the United 
Siais, we would say, “So much lost” 
Wheeas today we think, “So much 
Savi!” Just as all our manufacturers 
6f ixuries in their restlessness about the 
fiatce are establishing themselves in New 
Vox and planning to make their prod- 
Het there from now on, so in the same 
Wa our artists will perhaps seek refuge 
thee for that finest flower of luxury— 
pefction. That is what President Butler 
ment when he said to me one day at 
Goimbia University, “The day is coming 
win New York will be the center of the 
Western Hemisphere—the sanctuary of 
Wstern culture.” 
Fut now let us look at New York, not 
asa Frenchman, but as a European. 
Mier every great crisis Europe has 
loxed across the sea to America: after 
hh Seven Years’ War; after the heca- 
ibs of the Revolution and of the Em- 
bie ; mote t9l7 . ..,, During the 
arse of history mother Europe has 
fat to New York the children she 
wnted to punish—to punish them for be- 
1 Huguenots, revolutionists, poor folks, 
livs, or merely younger sons. She 
bught she was locking them up in a 
irk closet, when she was really locking 
em up in a pantry stored with . rich 
ms. Today these children are fat and 
‘arty; the universe swings round them. 
hey have ceased to be isolated colonials, 
iffering from an inferiority complex; 
ey are no longer afraid that they will 
e called provincials or that other nations 
ill laugh at them. Little by little yearn- 
gs for the mother country are disap- 
aring. The Middle West and Califor- 
a rarely talk about Europe. New York, 
ywever, does; Europe is constantly in 
‘r thoughts, for she is less simple, less 
auvinist, more sophisticated, more tol- 
ant, more intelligent than any other 
rt of the United States. That is why 
is necessary for Europe to cherish this 
lationship and not to sever its connec- 
ms with a continent which is only too 
xious not to hear about us any more 
id which in so many respects has be- 
me so obdurate and so inhuman toward 
erything that does not contribute to her 
eae Cie aS Renta oe a THE WHITE RAMPARTS OF FIFTH AVENUE 
srope by an uninterrupted stream of One of the most impressive sections of Fifth Avenue extends northward from Fifty-ninth Street 
ligration,” Paul Claudel, our Ambas- along Central Park. In a few years this whole skyline has been completely transformed. Most 
< ; : of the famous old mansions of the Avenue have given place to the ten-, twenty- and thirty-story 
dor at Washington, said to me one day, apartment houses and to skyscraper hotels. In the square, at the corner of the park, stands Saint 


America has become a closed circle, a Gauden’s famous statue of General Sherman, far beyond on the left of the Avenue is the Metro- 
ritable whirlpool of dynamos, extra- politan Museum of Art. Scarcely a quarter of a century ago this whole section north of Fifty- 
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: : - : . h Stree dreary wast < mn.” ] 

iced trains, official discourses, national "nth Street was 2 dreary waste invaded by squatters and dubbed “Shantyfown.©| When Andrew 
igs and baseball games, all spinning bors were shanty. dwellers. ; 5 
ound with insane speed.” Probably this 

counts for the feeling I have on sailing 

r America that I am taking up once more the tradition of New York will happen to us. When we make a wry face at 
jluntary emigration. When a European crosses the Atlantic the sight of some novelty imported from Broadway it is as 
> not only benefits himself but those whom he visits, even though we were to blame a preestablished order, determined 
ough he does not set out, like Keyserling, with the intention beyond our own desires, and called the future. “After all,” 
spreading the Gospel of Wisdom. Jean Cocteau said to me in one of his charming witticisms, “you 
The reason we Europeans get on more agreeably in New go to New York to have your fortune told.” Precisely. And 
ork than elsewhere in the United States is her age. People I go there to understand everybody’s future. Yet to apply to 
e always speaking of the youth of the New World. As a Europe what one has seen at New York often involves the 
atter of fact New York is about the same age as St. Peters- dangers of prophecy. We are inclined to forget that New York 


irg—perhaps even an elder brother. What has happened to has been what London and Paris now are and what they were. 
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chitectural development of modern times. 
tion, has produced great structures 
of Egypt. This view, from the top of the new Chrysler Tower, 
the characteristic new loft building rising on the East Side. 

and the 


Twenty years ago American women didn’t smoke and they were 
to be seen in Central Park riding horseback side-saddle in flow- 
ing skirts; newspapers made their appearance there in the eight- 
eenth century at the same time as in Fleet Street, London: 
Knickerbocker society led the same life as our grandfathers. It 
was industrial England jn the early days of the last century 
that contaminated an America which was still agricultural, That 
is why it is not fair to America to make her responsible for our 
misfortunes and to turn our backs coldly on New York as 
though it were a frightful and outlandish place. 

We visit New York because we realize that for the last ten 
years it has been impossible in politics, diplomacy, commerce 
and finance to do anything, or to understand anything that is 
happening, without a knowledge of America. We Europeans 
go there like the peasant who carries his eggs to market; we go 
there like the farm hands who try to get jobs in the nearest big 
town because “there’s a movie every night” (and what a 
movie!). In the second volume of “The Decline of the West.” 
Spengler says: “All cultures take their rise in cities ; peoples. 
dominions, politics, religions, art and sciences are based on the 
city. A peasantry never makes history.” So if this be true. 
New York is the very symbol of the city, the supreme expres- 
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PYRAMIDS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
The new buildings that are rising in all parts of Manhattan Island represent the most remarkable ar- 
The: Zoning Law, requiring setbacks for light and ventila- 
ylonians or the step pyramids 
over eight hundred feet high, shows 
In the distance is seen Blackwell’s Island 
Queensborough Bridge spanning the East River. 


resembling the zikkurats of the Bab 


supply, social work and naturalization,’ President Butler told” 
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sion of the turbulence of 
urban life. The evil from w 
suffers there is that corrupti¢ 
cities which St. Francis of 
called the Babylonian evil. 

At this point in our conside 
another problem presents. itsel} 
York City really Ame 
The majority of Americans gs 


Jewish city in the world, the 
largest Italian city, the third ]; 
German city and the only capi 
Ireland. It is customary in Am 
to criticize New York. “Steepe 
her own insolence, striving to be 
mopolitan with her Russian ] 
dressed by London tailors, pat 
ing Italian restaurants, serve 
Greek waiters to the suggestive B 
of African jazz—one hundred 
cent filthy hybrids.” This a 
anathema of one of the character 
the latest novel by Sinclair I 
As a matter of fact all this is wW 
of the truth. Within two generatie 
these hybrids have become citize 
New York is not America, but it @ 
not be denied that all America desi 
to be like New York, barring a hat 
ful of Boston highbrows, a 
Washington officials, some artists w 
love life on their Arizona ranch 
some Hollywood stars who prefer 
tan their shapely bodies on the golde 
sands of the Pacific. B 

In Manhattan people make mone 
they have a good time, they are 6 
the go, they drink more cocktails tha 
anywhere else. Why shouldn’t the 
be envied? Manhattan is the micré 
cosm of America. Everywhere 
America life is an emotional engin€ 
but you can have more emotions om 
Broadway in one day than in all the 
other forty-eight states of the Union 
rolled in one. Chicago is too new; 
San Francisco not sufficiently solid; 
Los Angeles too much a watering= 
place; New Orleans too decrepit. 
New York alone has progressed nat- 
urally and normally. “To live inj 
New York is to have your finger on} 
the country’s pulse,’ Larbaud writes 
in his study of Walt Whitman. Walt? 
Whitman lived in New York; he 
actually felt the city’s pulse and his diagnosis will be valid for’ 
years to come. : 

New York clothes America, and she clothes the country’s mind? 
as well, for the city has a monopoly of the best newspapers, 
the best weekly and monthly magazines and the best publishing 
houses. “All our municipal problerhs—housing, sanitation, water 
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me, “are in embryo the problems today throughout the length 
and breadth of our country.” And he added, “Everybody wants 
to come to New York to live.” 


Destiny designed the shape of Manhattan. The narrow limits 


of the island have been fixed forever. 
the bursting point. Trolleys, subways, elevated lines, restaurants _ 
and theaters are always jammed full, and yet more are always 
being built. One is never denied a berth on a “sleeper” or a 
seat in a bus. There’s always room for one more. “An elastic 
country,’ wrote Charles Dickens. 

The savagery of the Indian, the hot cruelty of the Spanish 
buccaneers, the mysticism of the Quakers, the anarchy of Ire- 
land, the poetry of the German idealists of 1848, the mordant 
clannishness of the Jew, the nihilism of the Russian—New York 
has acted wisely in dealing with these diverse factors. She 


She is being strained to_ 
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| LOWER MANHATTAN IN 


Mthin the comparatively 


We higher. 
@ped by more recent structures. 


@duced them all to powder and then created order and Amer- 
in prosperity. In New York they print twenty-two different 
M@oguages and speak as many, yet everyone seems to understand 
ferybody else. To which Mr. Levi will you telephone? Open 
fe telephone directory; you will find listed twenty-two hundred 
‘them, from now on every one of them calls himself an Amer- 
}an, and there are an equal number by the names of Levine, 
evinsohn and Levinthal. 

New York is inconceivably rich. Every night she goes to 
eep on the gold of the w orld, locked behind huge iron bars. 
he vast cauldron into which were thrown so anach hatred, so 
1uch distress, so many hopes, keeps on boiling, mounts toward 
eaven, but does not burst because national prosperity protects 

The followi ing table is significant : 
EBD so She hak ane 27 millionaires 
4,500 millionaires 
NO? Beer ee kere 50,000 millionaires 

The streets are laid out in the form of a ladder and, socially 
ipeaking, one climbs up like a parrot by using beak and claws. 
\t the age of thirty one lives on Thirtieth Street ; at seventy one 
has attained Seventieth Street. In this city the American phrase 
‘social climber’ takes on its full meaning. 
_ New York is built in a hundred different architectural styles. 
Washington Square is still “Emma Bovary”; Fifth Avenue sug- 
zests the Park Monceau district ; Eighth Av enue is Avenue Jean- 
Jaurés. And lower Broadway is pure Nebuchadnezzar. The 
city is being built by men who are thinking of the year 2000 
when it will have its thirty-six million inhabitants. Scores of 
1ew apartment houses are always under construction. Tenants 


f narrow limits of Manhattan Island stand 188 of 
Pw York buildings are over five hundred feet tall and even more colossal 
The once-famous Singer Building, scarcely visible here, yielded 
The Bank of Manhattan Company Building, seen in the center of this picture, rises to no less than nine hundred 
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THE MORNING SUN 
America’s 377 skyscrapers of more than twenty stories. Fifteen of these 


structures are in the course of construction. Every year the buildings 
its supremacy to the Woolworth Building, which has since been over- 
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move into them almost before they are completed. These build- 
ings are carefully constructed, leaving nothing to chance, to dis- 
comfort or to wretchedness. In the future the mayor of the city 
will not merely light the hundred thousand bulbs of a towering 
skyscraper to celebrate a special occasion; the day will come 
when he will illuminate the whole city by pressing a button just 
as a waking man lights his candle. 

New York never turns out its lights. The apartments are 
lighted all night long. Electric refrigeration machines and 
steam heating pipes purr incessantly while you sleep; the dark- 
ness of the very sky gives way and the clouds are igre Of 
course, it is the prodigal use of all these resources that the 
thrifty Europeans call waste. The city spends everything; lives 
on credit ; throws away half of its good food, speculates, ruins its 
life, builds it up again and goes right on laughing. I quote a 
famous epigram: “The Jews own New York; the Irish control 
it, and the Negroes enjoy it’—Jewish wealth, Irish agitation, 
African lightheartedness. 

New York is the great center of America, a city of concen- 
tration and congestion. On its island it holds, as in a closed 
fist, the one hundred and twenty most powerful banks in the 
universe; one hunded of the most important steamship lines, and 
eleven railway systems. When we say that America is vast, 
towering, omnipotent, we think first of New York. It serves 
as a standard by which to measure a continent. And we think 
of New York with pride because it has been created by man. 
We have seen it grow from a population of nine souls to nearly 
nine million souls, and we say to ourselves: “It is we, we the 
white race, who have built this city.” 
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Light and movement! No $hade, no trees, no wasted space— 
nothing that Nature placed ’'there has remained. Wakened 
in the morning by the roar of Manhattan, I am sure that here I 
can find every pleasure except that of being awakened, as in 
Paris on the Champ de Mars, by the song of a bird. 

New York is now what every city is destined to be—geo- 
metrical. Simplification of lines, of ideas, of sentiments. Lewis 
Mumford, an American critic, has said that the houses we build 
betray the degree of our 
spiritual development just 
as the snail’s shell reveals 
his species. This architec- 
ture, then, represents indif- 
ference to climate, inde- 
pendence and escape be- 
yond the bounds of space 
and even of time: nothing 
endures in New York— 
neither glory nor build- 
ings. The city is high, but 
it is without depth. 

New York does ‘not 
know the meaning of the 
word moderation#® Her. 
climate is violent and *ea® °~ 
pricious. During the sum- 
mer many people are killed 
by the heat. Every winter 
colds and pneumonia claim 
more victims than a battle. 
The heat in the apartments 
there is such that the heart 
almost bursts. The ten- 
ants in many apartments 
live in their shirt sleeves. 

A city of sharp con- 
trasts, puritanical an d 
licentious, one finds there 
the double image of a well- 
policed America and the 
lawless continent that 
existed @in the. past. 
short walk from the lux- 
ury of Fifth Avenue and 
we come to Eighth Ave- 
nue, sordid and dismal. 
New York _ symbolizes 
America; half its popula- 
tion are foreigners; she is 
an important center of An- 
glo-Saxon culture and she 
speaks Yiddish; its women 
are the most beautiful in 
the world, its men the 
ugliest; after it has made 
you rich in a week it ruins 
you in a morning. A city 
of exiles constructed from 
tears, poverty and oppres- 
sion, it has closed its gates 
forever to the poor, the 
failures and “the down- 
and-outer,”’ as the Amer- 
icans say. New York whistles away its cares; no matter what 
happens, the people say, “O. K.—AIl Right!” and they die at 
the last possible moment with characteristic speed and the least 
possible fuss. Just as no one ever seems to be born in New 
York (the sight of a pregnant woman is rare in the streets of 
Anglo-Saxon countries) so no one ever seems to die there. The 
moment a man has drawn his last breath his body is speedily 
transported in a motor hearse to the funeral parlor, where the 
undertaker dresses him up very nicely and adds a little color to 
his cheeks. So that if at last you see in New York a face that 
is serene and ruddy you may be sure it’s a corpse. 

New York is a battlefield. Overwhelming confusion reigns, 
suggesting a military onslaught rather than a mode of life. She 
is big and new, just as all of America is big and new. It is 
sufficient to put the adjective new before La Rochelle, Jersey, 
London, Utrecht and Brighton, to give all these old European 


the opposite corner. 


Scarcely had the flag pole been raised on the top of the Chanin Building, seen 
here in breath-taking perspective, before a much taller building was begun on 
The ever-increasing heights to which New York’s giant 
structures rise and the ever-increasing speed with which they are built indicate 
a scientific knowledge, a boldness and a technical skill which are unequaled by 

any other city in the world. ) 
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cities a fresh coat of paint and to add twenty stories 
houses in order to have America. What is supremely be 
about New York, that which is really unique, is its violence 
gives the city its distinction, compensates for its defects 
makes one- forget its vulgarity. For it must be admitted, ’ 
York is vulgar. It is stronger, richer and newer than any 0 
city, but it is coarse. 
The violence of New York manifests itself in its rh 
We have seen many p 
buildings; we have 
painted office girls and 
chewing cigars early it 
morning; but we - 
looked at them in a 
or less absent-minded 
When we return to E 
we remember the skys 
ers, but we forget the 
pulse that built them. 
as soon as one visits Bro 
way, stretched out li 
tight-rope, one yields 
self to the electric vibrat 
in the air; by and by 0 
feels it less; in a little wk 
one isn’t conscious of it 
all. s 
I never understood s@ 
well what all this frenz 
meant until one day my eye 
fell upon a cat sunning it, 
self on the pavement; i 
was the only creature I ha@ 
met during my stay 
had remained motionl 
and kept its inner life 
tact. I drove it away lik 
remorse, a 
Family life no longel 
exists. Scarcity of sery 
ants, municipal rulings for 
bidding kitchens in certaif 
types of apartments, livin 
in apartment-hotels, 
have struck a deadly blo 
at family life. One rarely 
meets small children in th 
Streets or even a nursep 
maid; many families witl 
small children send them te 
kindergartens at the age 0 
eighteen months. Every 
body changes his abodé 
constantly. When you ge 
to visit your friends, afte 
a lapse of six months, nop 
a trace of them is to be 
found. The only perma) 
nent addresses are those 0} 
the banks. And New York} 
ers change their employ’ 
ments equally as often af 
their places of residence 
The city, too, is constantly transforming itself. Buildings are put 
up to last not more than twenty years. Certain parts of the towr 
change their whole appearance in a season. “I go off to spend the 
week-end,” a lady told me good naturedly, “and when I come 
back I no longer recognize my own street!” é 
What about food? New Yorkers eat all the time—and never 
really. The midday meal, that gentle relaxation in the middle of 
the European day, is almost unknown. The air is so stimulating, 
so like the atmosphere of lofty mountain peaks, that the heart 
beats rapidly and one never thinks of sleep. One is elated, in- 
toxicated, filled with the fictitious happiness that drugs give. Im 
New York apartments one seldom sees the big, old-fashioned 
type of bed, instead there are couches or folding-beds that disap- 
pear in the walls. Night is effaced. How is it possible to sleep 
soundly in the midst of that light, those spasms, those conflagra~ 
(Continued on page 60) 
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i- [> we approach Aden in the morning and turn into the 
9% harbor, the city is seen crouching at the foot of Mt. 
_* > Shamsa, which is like Gibraltar in form, and which rises 
, fer, abrupt, behind a half circle of buildings in the heart of 
_ Sfemer Point. Black masses, coal piles, are in the foreground ; 
_Mieforts on the hilltops are conspicuous; the harbor-light rises in 
Mecenter of the picture, and all around is a scene as dull and 
di as. any port in the British Isles. But to our left, when the 

eleds are completely dispelled, another skyline looms behind the 
it, a little higher, but similar in form; and the two mountain 
| $i mits, a sort of duet, rise together and fall, rhythmically, har- 

Whiously, and vanish in the north. It is a compensation for 
‘th commonplace of Steamer Point. 

“he distance from Steamer Point to Aden proper, or Aden 
Gnp, is about five miles along the coast. We go through the 
Smali village of Ma’alla, past the custom-house there, and up a 
iding road to what seems like a blind wall. But soon we reach 
& tunnel, which is an opening in the mountain, wide enough 
the bottom for a carriage road and almost closing at a height 
about sixty feet, where it is spanned by a bridge. This is 
gate of Aden, and suddenly, as we go through it with a crash, 
- come upon the city, which is set in 
b midst of a circle of hills, in the very 
ater of a long extinguished volcano. 
The crater, thanks to Time, is now 
‘bitable. The heat is not as it was be- 
re the deluge or many thousand years 
‘fore the “before.” For since then the 
yicano had some geological reverses, 
las in fact dissipating its fortune; and 
aving eventually gone bankrupt, it is 
w enjoying a temperature of one hun- 
-ed degrees Fahrenheit (in summer) 
ad a mixed population of thirty thou- 
ind souls. Some of these souls—the Bu- 
ias—are reincarnated in dogs, cats and 
eacocks; others—the Parsis—return to 
ne primal fire; still others—the Mos- 
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The Story of a Twentieth Century Arab Holy Man—Saint Hashem-Bahr’s 


CELEBRATING AT THE MOSQUE OF HASHEM-BAHR 


Pilgrimages to His Own Tomb—A Pageant of Merriment and Fanaticism fi an 
8 ye 
By AMEEN RIHANI "i ; 
V4 
One of the most distinguished living authorities on Arabia, Ameen Rihani has ‘\S 
traveled in almost every part of that desolate land meeting its many rulers and * 
even penetrating into absolutely unexplored regions. The following article iB 
deals with a remarkable and colorful episode in modern Arabia’s religious his- Fe 
tory. The background for this fantastic story is England’s dismal coaling sta- { YY 
tion at the entrance to the Red Sea. Ameen Rihami is the author, among other Pos 
books, of “Maker of Modern Arabia” and the forthcoming “Around the Coasts Ne 
of Arabia”—Eprror1aAL Note, ~~ Se 


lems—await the Paradise where the houri is ever a virgin and the 
garden of each man’s happiness is ever filled with houris; and 
there are those who care not what becomes of their souls so 
long as their capital is safe, and others who pretend to have 
charted the whole sea of the Hereafter and found therein the 
isles of eternal bliss—for themselves alone. They all live in 
the crater in peace; but they are as barren of sympathy for each 
other as the hills around them. 

What abodes of eternal hope and joy are in the crater. The 
Bunias have a cremation station; the Parsis have a temple of 
silence; the Mohammedans have a mosque and a dervish circle; 
the Jews have a synagogue and a fellow Jew who is worth 
thirty million pounds; the Capuchins have a shop and a con- 
fessional; the Episcopals have a church on the hilltop, to which 
the soldiers march every Sunday headed by a brass band; and 
Tommy Atkins has a dance hall, a cinema and a football field. 
The hospitable crater! 

In the bazaar the town dozes under a canopy of calm. Con- 
siderable business is nevertheless transacted; and in spite of the 
rivalry, commercial and religious, between four of the shrewdest 
and most self-righteous people in the world, the Bunia, the 
Parsi, the Bohra and the Jew, nothing 
ever disturbs the even tenor of security 
and peace. God save the King! I do 
not know who of these four Orientals 
is the shrewdest ! 

As a servant the Arab is faithful and 
trustworthy; but he is lazy. As a mer- 
chant he is honest and reliable; but he 
has not the energy of the Parsi or the 
Bunia. As a man of means or a man 
of learning, he is modest and unassum- 
ing; but he lacks the curiosity of the 
Bohra and the ambition of the Jew. But 
whatever he is, he is seldom wanting in 
dignity and poise. 

Many things are done in the crater for 
the good of the soul, among them the 
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Regularly before his death Hashem- 
Once a year 
On this occasion the Arab’s love of color and dancing, 
of miracle workers, jugglers, acrobatics and pageantry is fully gratified. F 


Arabia’s youngest saint now sleeps beneath the white dome of the shrine which he had built in his own honor. 1 
Bahr made pilgrimages to his own shrine, not riding on a camel or walking, but in an automobile as befits a twentieth century saint. 
Hashem-Bahr’s devout followers honor his memory with a gorgeous celebration at his shrine. 
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performance (halagah) of the Rashidiyah cult. 
this halagah, which was run at that time by an Egyptian who 
The choir of boys, who stood 


clapped their hands while singis 


survived many scandals in Aden. 
in a line facing the men, 
melodiously the lines of the Sufi poet 
Al-Fared. 
“Thou has taken but my 
part of me; 


Is there any harm if I 


heart—a 


with thee 7” 
4 ts = aoe tg ae! 4ilah! 
The men cried, Allah, Allah! 
swinging their violently 


swiftly to and fro; some o 


bodies 


ee eae doer ats for | ft 
SW ooned Ny itn dgeyv ou08n thei € 


aye: s cr vi aaa lek ier 
> With €cs ys and every- 


were all 4 


one seemed hut a senseless vibratin 
= 


IR 


unit in a mystically animated group. 
‘ Zi +2 : % 
But there was nothing my 1 in the 
. é | ae al at a4 ure 
W iy was all about lo , 


Hence, I th the scandals. 
. “4 ssratzr hactl «ur . 
On our way DAacK 
Bh ar oe 
a narrow lane which 


. ‘i fh SS 
? ground, aga t the wall. 


and pulling at something ; 


oe SS ES ae ey oe ee tee EY 
It was a rope which hung from a win- 


ise 


dow on the third—top—floor of the 
house, and the figure cah 
boy fanning his master, 
room, to sleep. We were 


the house, under the winc 
Jewish millionaire, 
of being assassinated. Besides, 
man of eighty-five, had recently taken 
unto himself a young wife, a girl of 
fifteen, who had pinned her hope, it 
was said, upon the smallpox epidemic, 
and he would trust no man, not even 
the punkah boy, within the house. 
The punkah is not the only anti- 
quated thing in this outwardly modern 
and progressive city; for in spite of the 
fact that the English have now been in 
Aden eighty-seven years, the streets are 


who lived in fear 


he, a 


still sprinkled by a man carrying a skin of water on his back, 
and the drinking water is still distributed in barrels on carts 
we are told by an Arab historian, who 
does not kowtow to the Jinn, that one of the governors of 


drawn by camels. Now, 
Aden in the fif- 
Feenth cettury, 
Abd’ul-Wahhab by 
name, had aque- 
ducts built for the 
conveyance of 
water to the city 
from a well ten 
miles away, where 
now is the town of 
Sheikh Othman. 
But there are the 
reservoirs, a su- 
perb monument to 
the enterprising 
spirit of the an- 
cient Arabs. 

Even in modern 
history, a hundred 
years before the 
English occupa- 
tion, Aden was a 
flourishing and at- 
tractive Arab city, 
a city of wealth, 
refinement, hospi- 
tality, and pictur- 
esque beauty. In 
1709 a French ex- 
pedition, sailing 


We attended 


a record 


@; Emi ‘ae Callous 
COMEDIAN TO THE CROWD 


Wonder workers, mountebanks and clowning beggars 

entertain the pilgrims at Hashem-Bahr’s shrine. Flour- 

ishing a sword and a staff, this fellow performs fan- 

tastic dances and engages in ludicrous mock combats. 

On his legs are tin cans filled with stones which rattle 
as he leaps about. 


SUPPLYING ADEN WITH WATER 


The seaport of Aden, which is in so many ways a modern and progressive city, still secures its 
drinking water from clumsy barrel-wagons drawn by camels.. A system of reservoirs, built by the 
Arabs centuries ago and reconstructed by the English, still supplies the city with some of its 


water, 


around the Cape, stopped at Aden on its way to Mom 
negotiate a treaty for the importation of coffee into Fram 
gentleman named La Roque accompanied the expedition a 
i of its voyage and its experiences in an interes 


both in an ecstasy of belief. 
required to prove “the state”; but those who attain it off 
reveal, after death, the beauty and the bounty of their spin 
In life, they neither spin nor carry a water-skin; but they hal 
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volume. ; 

They remained two weeks im 
and the pages of Le Sieur La 
glow with enthusiasm. He tells 
handsome buildings, its moseus 
fortifications, and its aqueducts) 
a league from the city, whined 
nished all the inhabitants withe 
jent water. But nothing did T 
mire so much as the domed§ 
baths, which were lined with mag 
jasper, and adorned with gallerse 
ported by magnificent pillars. 

This was the Aden of those da 
Arab city with a dash of the spi 
of ancient Bagdad. The Bunia 
had already come from India, 
Roque speaks of them as the Jem 
the bazaar. But the dominating mm 
was Arabic; the language and fhe 
toms of the inhabitants were Ag 
the Governor was a learned Zaidi 
had written a treatise on coffee 
people dressed in flowing eleganta 
and spoke in a flowing elegant ae 
the language of the Prophet; 
moreover, they practiced hospita 
sut what they wear today would Ba 
besides shocking, a costumier; 
they speak is a hodge-podge of O 
and Italian, Persian and English, Tg 
ish and Gujrati, with Arabic as a Dam 
ground; and hospitality is fast bee 
ing an effete tradition. 

Yet despite the numerous chang 
brought about by modern times Aé 
still has its saints. Sainthood in Aral 
is neither an accomplishment nor 
art; it is a positive state like that! 
childhood and age; and while it ps 
takes of both it projects itself beyor 
Good deeds are not necessari 


the gesture thz 
imparts, especial 
to women, fh 
secret of the divi 
and makes eve 
tually a whd 
community whi 
in joy. They a 
indeed, the godsé 
the merry-gé 
round, the patron 
of the pedler, th 
brokers of th 
bazaar, the friend 
of the juggler, yez 
and the wings d 
vine that bring the 
rainbow and t 
moon to the chik 
dren. 

There is one 
saint in Aden, the 


wali ’Aidarouth, 
who was a Mos 
lem in the flesh, 


and who is no 
the guardian spirit 
of the crater. The 
english and Indian 
soldiers stationed 
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IN ADEN 


le supercilious camel is still a common enough sight in the seaport of Aden, but he no longer retains his old supremacy, Lorries, motorcycles and 
tor cars carry most of the burdens and the camel is often hitched to a cart or made to draw a water-barrel. Aden has belonged to Great Britain 
since 1839. Since the opening of the Suez Canal it has become one of the most important ports of call and coaling stations in the [ast, 


the roof of this dead volcano are superfluous, Besides the 
mily of the wali, all his relatives, immediate and implied, 
ither spin, because of his sainthood, nor carry a water-skin. 
ne alms-box is seldom empty. 
There is another wali in Steamer Point, who specialized in the 
ffety and prosperity of fishermen, He performed miracles 
fore the British came to Aden; the salt water of the sea, which 
las sprinkled on his festal days in the shadow of his tomb, 
imned into rose water. Put 
is is no longer possible. 
00 much rum and too much 
ork pass by the tomb every 
ay and pollute the atmos- 
here. This wali has neither 
irothers nor cousins; every 
isherman is his brother: he is 
ven communal. There is 
ways a red flag over the 
white dome of the tomb of 
heikh Ahmad of the Hook. 
Ten miles out of the vol- 
ranic sterility and the isolated 
panctity of Aden and the 
Crater is the oasis of Sheikh 
Othman, where, in addition 
to walled gardens and wells 
and mosquitoes, there are 
cafés and Somali girls and a 
police station, There is also 
an acrodrome on the way, 
many salt-pits, too, and an- 
other contingent of the 
British army which infiltrates 
what was once a healthy pop- 
ulation. For this and other 
reasons = Sheikh Othman 


’ $ or pluck out their eyes, 
sorely needed a wali, a saint. 


MIRACLE DANCERS 
The dagger men who dance before the mosque are extraordinarily dexterous, 
With swift strokes they will appear to pierce their bodies, cut off their tongues 
Thereupon they repair to the mosque and are 
promptly healed by the beneficent Saint Hashem-Bahr. 


The first man to realize this was Hashem-Bahr, a citizen of 
the Crater, a Moslem of amazing, alarming reticence, who walked 
with the lowly and disinherited, but never uttered a syllable 
against anyone, not even against the rich, But he ate the ghat 
like every true Yamani, and he spoke in secret to women, who 
unveiled to him their hearts, He also prayed his five daily 
prayers like an ordinary Moslem and often retired into the 
recesses of the hill-circled Crater to commune with Allah and the 
Prophet, Hashem-Bahr must 
have worried much about 
Sheikh Othman. The soldiers 


of the English, the Somali 
girls, the mosquito-breeding 
wells! ©, thou most Merei 


ful and Compassionate, send 
a saint to Sheikh Othman, 

Never in the flesh did 
Hashem-Bahr make a revela 
tion, never did he to mortal 
man unveil his heart, But he 
broke speech with women, 
who came to him for council 
and consolation, They came 
with their purses as well as 
their troubles, Nevertheless, 
Hashem-Vahr stuck to his 
job as porter to one of the 
merchants of Aden. I spoke 
with this merchant, who told 
me that the man was not 
marked by any outward sign 
of saintliness, nor was there 
in his words or actions aught 
that intimated a hidden 
power, Te was as sane as a 
-arsi, as shrewd as a Bunia, 
as meek as a Jew. 


AT THE SHRINE 
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THE TORRID CRATER OF ADEN 


A heterogeneous population of Arabs, Jews, Somalis and Hindus swelters in the burning furnace which is Aden. The city is located in the crater | 


an extinguished volcano into which the sunlight pours mercilessly. 
pects of Eastern and Western civilizations. The beautiful Arab city of 


Modern in some respects, and antiquated in others, it combines the worst 
two centuries ago with its mosques, aqueducts and domed public baths 


completely disappeared. In its place is an ugly coaling station with a population of about thirty thousand. 


“He sat at that doorstep,” said his erstwhile employer, “and 
dozed in the morning and ate ghat in the afternoon. oe 
Sometimes he would disappear for days, and when he returned 
he seemed as if he were possessed or im a trance. Once his 
appearance, after one of those disappearances, was very alarm- 
ing. He walked into this place mumbling to himself the words 
of the Prophet. ‘If thou ride the whirlwind to run away from 
thy bread, thy bread will ride the lightning and overtake thee.’ 

On another occasion he 
spoke to me about a mosque 
in Sheikh Othman which he 
himself wanted to build. Of 
a certainty, I said in my | Re 
heart, he is crazy. But he #@ ; sd iu 
continued to talk about the 
mosque even in his hours of 
sanity. And one morning, 
swear billah! Hashem-Bahr 
came to me with a bag of 
money, paper, silver and 
gold, and asked me to pur- 
chase for him a plot of land 
in Sheikh Othman.” 

The land was purchased, in 
the very heart of the town, 
and the mosque in the course 
of a few years was built. A 
nice little mosque it is, with 
a white dome and a white minaret as well as a palm tree, a 
well, and a fountain in the open court. To this mosque Has- 
hem-Bahr often made pilgrimages and remained inside for 
many days without food or drink. A few years after it was 
built, however, he was visited, by the grace of Allah, with the 
chills and fever; and he remained for many days in what was 
afterwards called the Bed of the Miracle, during which time he 
asked, he demanded, he insisted that he be buried in his own 


Saint Hashem-Bahr. | 
are mingled on these occasions. 


CAMEL RACING AT THE CELEBRATION 
The camel race is one of the favorite events at the celebration in honor of 
Merriment, glamour, disorder and religious fanaticism 


Sport is as natural to the day as mystical 
ecstasy. 


mosque under the white dome and the now flourishing palm tre 
But this required a permission from the British authoritie 
and the permission required political influence, and the inflt 
ence required a merchant, noted and willing. The employer 
Hashem-Bahr was therefore called upon. He could not refuse 
he felt impelled, in truth, to do the will of his former porte: 
But the said authorities, who suspected all mullas and walis- 
there is always a political string to their rosaries—were at firs 
obdurate. The fever wa 

gaining upon Hashem-Baht 

and his friends went ba 

4 and forth without any su 

44 cess. The Keeper of the Sez 

of the Residency was né 
susceptible to any influence 

divine or satanic. So t 
word was, at last, uttered— 

the word that was destined 
seal the message of sainthood 
“Tell the Ingliz,” said 
sick man, “that I am n 
going to die, inshallah, before 
the permission is granted.” — 
The message, the ultima 
tum, of Hashem-Bahr was 
carried to the British autho 
ities, and, of a truth—the 
merchant, the whole Crater 
asseverates—the permit was signed about an hour before his 
death. He was then removed, in solemn silence and awe, from 
the Bed of the Miracle to the mosque he had built and was buried 
under the white dome upon which he had often gazed with the 
ecstasy of divine promise and expectation. And this came to 

pass in our own generation, twenty-five years ago, 
One man told me—I think he is a relative of the wali of the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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on of deity. 

‘iginally blessed to 
Taoists only, the 
atain long since 
become fused in 
ever-malleable 
ddhism as well. 
h its sacred five 
ents (wood, fire, 
1, water and earth) 
ism associates five 
led peaks. They 
ocated in the north, 
h, east, west and 
mter’ of China. 
Shan is the East- 
Peak and hence 
est of the five, since 
s from this direc- 
, according to the 
ists, that) all lite 
ngs eternal. When 
ldhism pressed into 
na a few centuries 
ore Christ it also 
morialized Tai 
n, and built temples 
its summit. Even 
istianity has recog- 
d its power by 
‘ing a sanctuary at 
base and by erect- 
a missionary chapel 
1 upon its sides— 
sibly to lure a few 
sliding Buddhists 
Taoists from among 
> thousands who 
ie athe Great 
untain” every year. 
‘he tallest outpost 
the Kuenlen moun- 
. range, old Tai 
ns for almost a 
e into the sky be- 
d the city of Tai- 
u, in Shantung, and 
imands a view that 
ompasses hundreds 
li. From its sum- 
it is quite possible 


ee, fifty miles away, the treacherous treacle of China’s “Ten 
usand Sorrows,” the Yellow River. And the worthy Con- 
us is declared to have distinguished the fringe of the Pacific, 
hundred miles across the province, as he knelt on Tai’s sacred 
e! Of this one might justifiably be skeptical. The distant 
of a cloud bank is too easily mistaken for a sea coast when 
is so elevated in the world. 

[owever, on the day I climbed Tai Shan there was small 
ortunity for testing the veracity of the Confucian claim. It 
; in January, and heartless weather. An aureole of snow 
ids diademed the rugged peak and never once opened to give 
a glimpse of the summit of eternity. The sky brooded above 
- the sun would not put in his appearance, not for even so 


HE oldest sacred mountain in the world is China’s majestic 
Tai Shan. Credible history asserts that civilized men have 
worshiped here for at least four thousand years, and there 
5 little reason to doubt that Tai Shan was immortalized in 
rimitive poetry of Cathay coincident with the earliest con- 


The Summit of Eternity 


The World’s Oldest Sacred Mountain—Scaling Majestic Tai Shan in Mid- 


Winter—At the Shrine of the Ruler of the Heavens 


By EDGAR SNOW 


RE 


much as a grimace. It was the most dismal and depressing day. 

With derision my companion journalist had bid me farewell at 
the Taianfu station. His ridicule of my foolhardy adventure still 
rang in my ears. And I half wished I had returned with him to 
Pukow, on the special train that had taken us to Tsinanfu, where 


we had been sent with a party of railway officials investigating 


i ae wy ye\ 
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THE GATEWAY TO HEAVEN 
The climax of the exhausting climb to the summit of Tai Shan is the precipitous staircase 
leading to the Southern Heavenly Gateway. After he has passed through this sublime 
portal the worst of the pilgrim’s journey is over. From here the road leads by easy grades 


to the various sanctuaries that crown the holy mountain, the highest of which is the temple 
of the Ruler of the United Heavens, the Jade Emperor of Taoism. 


From “Picturesque China’ 


and some carriers for my equipment. 


the Japanese military 
blockade of the Tien- 
tsin-Pukow Railway. 

Our train was the 
first, and at this scrib- 
bling the only one, to 
carry passengers into 
Tsinanfu from Pukow, 
since the now famous 
Sino-Japanese  inci- 
dents. Actually we 
were among a handful 
of foreigners who have 
used this line during 
the nearly four years 
of civil war that only 
recently have ceased 
in the provinces 
through which it 
passes. Here, where 
the crack Blue Ex- 
press once made trans- 
portation history, peo- 
ple almost have for- 
gotten that there is a 
railroad. Even the 
more devout Chinese 
often have found’ it 
prudent to neglect their 
pilgrimages to Tai 
Shan and to the neigh- 
boring town of Chu- 
fou, where Confucius 
is buried. And _ this 
Holy Land of China 
for months has been 
forbidden territory to 
the tourists. 

I found. my way to 
the Methodist mission- 
aries’ compound and 
placidly explained to 
the surprised inmates 
my intention to climb 
the mountain before 
dusk of that day. It 
was then well past 
noon and, conyinced 
that I really was 
in earnest about what 


they doubtless considered an asinine ambition, for it certainly was 
no mountain climbing season, they hospitably advised and invited 
me to spend the night with them, and set out early the following 
morning. This was not in accord with my plans, I explained. 
I wished to see the sun rise from below Tai Shan, not over it. 
Finally I managed to persuade them that I was not insane, but 
merely to be humored, and they agreed to hire a mountain chair 


A precocious fifteen-year-old son of one of the missionaries, 
who had made the ascent several times in the summer, volun- 
teered to accompany me. He had a fine enthusiastic spirit and 
desired to see Tai’s crest robed in snow, as it now was. Also he 
had an excellent knowledge of the mountain’s history, an engag- 
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ing smile, a pocket knife which we never left off mutually admir- 
ing, and which in the end he solemnly presented to me as a 
souvenir, a half dozen blankets and, like all mussionary children 
born in China, a very useful knowledge of the language. 

It was three o’clock when we started up the approach to the 
mountain road, which, to be quite accurate, is not a road at all, 
but a stairway consisting of some six thousand steep and wide 
stone steps, and several hundred landings, which lead one up to 
the very breath-taking eminence of the temple of heaven. This 
stairway dependably has served millions of pilgrims since before 
the beginning of the Christian era. In size it is one of the great- 
est of the older Chinese architectural achievements. 

We followed the city wall of Taianfu for perhaps a mile and 
passed beside the Chamber of the Princess of Colored Clouds, 
where the Spirit of the Mountain is supposed to visit. Beyond 
the Arch of Triumph, where the Road to Heaven begins, we 
stopped at the Spring of Cranes, behind which, in a guarded 
cloister, sits one of the most curious of all the marvels of Tai. 
It is the mummy of a Taoist priest who, it is alleged, so lost 
himself in contemplation of the world beyond that he did not die 
as other men, but s:mply imperceptibly faded from life without 
having given any outward sign of demise. Except for its gilded 
face, everything about the mummy appears quite realistic and 
authentic. It has shriveled and shrunk till now it is scarcely four 
feet high, which is not surprising, since the heart ceased beating 
more than two centuries ago. 

We passed swiftly up the broad stone avenue. From a point 
just beyond the Spring of Cranes one can see the Hall of Bright 
Vision of the Left, and a similar shrine of the Right. These, 


mountain is one of the masterpieces of ancient Chinese engineering. 


THE OLDEST SACRED MOUNTAIN I 


During the annual pilgrimage to the summit of Tai Shan thousands of people make the ascent daily. 


TRAV 


Gene told me, the Chinese call the “eyes of the mountain.” 
days when all men believed in fairies they were regarded as h 
ing special curative powers for impaired vision. Even now 
grims often bring their glasses to these shrines and leave th 
to be blessed by the special sort of god of optometry who prey; 


Not far from the Hall of Bright Vision of the Left is the shy 
of Lao-Tse, the founder of Taoism, and one of China’s qm 


revered patriarchs. I here began to discover that a journ 
Tai Shan is a review of the record of China’s great men, 
few steps further on is the Temple of the Military Sage, 
Ti, whose cult is still very important, and beyond, after 
through the First Heavenly Gate without being challenged } 
much as an archangel of St. Peter, we passed under the Ar 
Confucius. On nearly every accessible cliff, and on many 
cause one to wonder what means were employed to reach {h 
are carved the names of great men who have made the ase@ 
Small shrines and temples and gates commemorating their yi 
blossom endlessly along the way. Here a general stopped 
rest his horse ; there an emperor remarked upon the view; yond 
a poet dipped his brush and wrote a song to the mountain, 9 
wealth of inscriptions floods the valley, a living stream 
‘thoughts, the voices of remembered dead men. a 
We toiled upward to the Red Gate Palace, on through | 
Tower of the Goddess of Mercy and that of the Ten Thousat 
Fairies, and loitered for a moment where the path comes out | 
a high promontory, near the Monastery of the Mother of 
Great Bear. Here some considerate soul had carved a cauth 
on the cliff: “You are about to enjoy a magnificent spectae 
Prepare yourself.” From this height Taianfu appeared as 
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From “Picturesque China” 


The roadway and staircase that winds up the 


It is paved throughout its entire length and there are six thousand stone steps 


leading up the defiles and precipitous slopes. Innumerable archways, shrines and temples commemorate the memories of the great statesmen, poets and 
religious teachers who have made this famous pilgrimage, 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF ETERNITY 
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ty oe 
From “Picturesque China” 


three main temples on the sacred summit of Tai Shan are dedicated to the Princess of Colored Clouds, Confucius and the Green Jade Emperor, 

d of Lords and the Ruler of Rulers. In addition there are many subsidiary shrines and ancient altars of sacrifice, some of which date back more 

1 two millenniums. The view from the Temple of the Green Jade Emperor, crowning the highest ridge, embraces what might be called the holy land 
of China where her greatest sages, Confucius and Mencius, lived, taught and were buried. 


hanted city envisaged in a white dream and the surrounding 
ited farms might have been the richly patterned magic carpet 
had brought it there. The promise ot the warning was ful- 
d. 
\t the Monastery of the Mother of the Great Bear we sipped 
ap of tea. This the Buddhist nuns obligingly provided amid 
sh chattering which, I innocently assumed, was properly pious 
respectful. Gene, the realist, advised me not to appear 
used, however, as we were merely being addressed by all the 
ventional honorifics, at the end of which we would be saluted 
h the customary Eastern gesture of the open palm. Having 
1e abundantly well supplied with the necessary coppers, I 
shed aside his counsel and permitted the nuns to guide me 
ut into the various corners, some of which, in the more amor- 
breath of spring, must offer charming retreats for the panting 
‘rim. Indeed, there is evidence that the less godly were wont 
‘orget all about the high motive that had brought them to Tai 
in, after they had been comforted here by these tender sisters 
self-sacrifice. Some years ago, a number of the nuns in this 
iple of the forty-eight-armed goddess were expelled because 
ir passionate sympathies with the weary itinerant were sus- 
ted of being somewhat carnal. More decorously, but none the 
; graciously, their successors continue to merit the order’s 
utation for hospitality. 
xroveling on the icy steps, a few indefatigable beggars began 
appear as we proceeded higher. Somehow they manage to 
vive during these bitter months when no one visits Tai Shan. 
t the Chinese New Year brings its rich crop of early pilgrims. 
en these beggars have a choice location by right of eminent 
nain and their patience reaps its golden harvest. Now, how- 


ever, the gloom of winter lay upon them and added to their gen- 
erally depressing appearance. One need not detail the repulsion 
of their physical infirmities; God knows they are frightful 
enough. But the heart was melted by the sight of those trembling 
straw lean-tos, scarcely larger than dog kennels, from which the 
wretches crawled into the biting wind. I began to wish I had 
waited, after all, till some distant /April to pay my homage to Tai. 
Then, I felt, it might be possible to appreciate the splendor of the 
mountain without being too much distracted by this moaning 
counterpoint. 

But neither the beggar’s wail nor January’s piercing gales 
could shatter the glamour of the dream titles men have given to 
the temples and shrines and honored places, strewn like stars 
along the path. These are ageless, their beauty as undying as 
the musk-fragrance in the garden of the gods. Let us consider 
them. Contemplate the imperial imagery of them as we proceed. 
There is the Spring Where the Dragon Meditates, and Cloud 
Head Hill, over which stands the Temple of the Trinity of 
Heaven and Earth and the Waters. There is the Cave of the 
Veil of Spray, the Bridge Amidst Raging Torrents, and further 
on, the Bridge Where One Greets the Fairies. Near the Place 
Where the Steeds Recline is the Cave of the Shady Cypress, 
after which one attains the Pavilion of the Rustling Waters, the 
Tollgate of Heaven, the Ridge Where Horses Falter and the 
Crag of the Fortunate Fairy. Finally, just before beginning the 
almost vertical ascent up the tortuous Twelve Continuous 
Flights, which bring one to the Second Heavenly Gate, one en- 
counters the Pavilion of the Golden Star, or the Palace of the 
Prince of Restoratives, a spot of special importance to the ailing. 

We came out upon the brief plateau which is called Half-Way 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Point, just as the gray light that had been this day merged into 
dusk. There was no glorious mountain sunset. No last tinge 
of gold upon the vaulted heights. Only a gradual deepening of 


shadow in which the defiles and then all the great southern val- 


ley between the mountains surrounding Tai Shan slowly folded 
into the darkness. Soon it was no longer possible even to dis- 
tinguish the stark silhouettes of those few bare pine and cypress 
trees scattered below us. A wild fowl flew across the sky, uttered 
a cry that was like the lament of an unhappy woman, and then 
alighted somewhere in the gloom to rest for the night. The cir- 
cle of vision narrowed about us, 
and our three coolie carriers 
lighted their glass-covered lan- 
terns with numb hands, while 
the winds roared around the 
little tea house on this summit. 
Our teeth chattered and we 
shook with the cold. The snow 
had drifted into the courtyard 
here and we sat with our feet 
resting on a floor of white crys- 
tals. Between gulps of jasmine 
tea, which we induced the ama/ 
of the establishment to brew, we 
munched the sandwiches, frozen 
now, which we had brought with 
us. 

According to the Chinese reck- 
oning, the Second Heavenly 
Gate and the Half-Way House 
are twenty-four 1 (about eight 
miles) from the Arch of Tri- 
umph, or the beginning of the 
trail. Beyond are the seventeen 
h that lead to the South Gate of 
Heaven. But though the total 
ascent is thus considered to be 
fourteen miles, Chinese estimate 
the descent as only about six. 
This seems somewhat paradoxi- 
cal until one considers that there 
is a certain logic in it, for less 
than half the effort and time are 
required to come down as to go 
up. 
“These,” remarked Gene, as 
we moved away from the Second 
Heavenly Gate, “are the pleas- 
ant three li.” Perhaps they are 
in the summertime. This night 
a demoniacal wind swept down 
the deep gorge and frigidly em- 
braced us. It blew playful 
waves of snow into my aching 
face and mercilessly lashed my 
unprotected ears. 


THE TAIL OF THE DRAGON 


According to Taoist mythology, the long flight of steps that winds up 


es between steep cliffs on the final ascent to the Southern Heavenly Gate- : 
We crossed the Bridge that way is called the Tail of the Dragon. On the stairs some of the aan summit. This was the Tower 


two h, neither Gene nor I used the chair, finding it swifter 
warmer—and safer—to walk. It must have been one of 
easiest “ascensions” the bearers ever had made. 

We were on the last and most difficult section of the q 
that which appropriately is termed the Sudden Eighteen Flig 
So steeply do these stairs mount the incline that one has te 
far forward and with each step neatly clip one’s chin with e 
inevitable knee, in order to keep from yielding to the pull of 
ertia that would hurl one precipitously backward. There 
more than five hundred steps in these flights and by them 
reaches the true pearly gat 
last. 

Up and up, up and up and 
With legs of lead, tears, 4 
quickly turned to ice, stream 
from eyes almost blinded by { 
cold, and with scarcely any 
ing whatever left in our ha 
and feet, we stumbled over § 
after step. Uncomplainingly j 
experienced chair bearers lif 
their chair, laden with the ble 
kets and equipment. Still 4 
fearful blackness of the cany 
was broken only by the piti 
little gleams from our lanter 

None of us had spoken for 
long time. We were reservi 


i 


Finally Gene said between sol 
of exhaustion: 
“If—only—the—moon—” 5 

he ended his sentence with ¢ 
exclamation of rapture. 
almost directly overhead th 
clouds suddenly seemed to wit 
draw and parted like a vel 
curtain before a radiant, eno 
mous white disk! The mo 
tains were lighted up for mil 
around and at last we had j 
glimpse of the goal toward whic 
we had been steadily ploddin, 
for hours. 
We ‘had almost reached it 
the Southern Gate that gives 
entrance to heaven. It is at the 
end of a long cave-like passage, 
the sublime climax of the Su 
den Eighteen Flights—the Tail 

' of the Dragon, according to Tao- 
ist mythology. The eaves of the 
; higher level of the structure 
Methodist Prints arched gracefully upward and 
seemed to melt into the sky, s¢ 
low lay the clouds about th 


i i 


Spans the Rainbows. Fittingly bearers are seen resting. Curiously enough these fellows are all Mo- Which Borders Upon Empti- 


enough, it is followed by the hammedans and for hundreds of years they have maintained a mo- ness. Glowing and resplende 


Temple of Augmented Happi- nopoly on the arduous business of transporting pilgrims to the summit in the moonlight, it might haga 


ness, which is, however, a shrine 
in a dilapidated state of repair, 
that we did not tarry to investigate. Laboriously then, for the 
snow had drifted almost knee-deep upon the crumbling stairway 
here, we continued upward, ever upward, through the blackest 
void that ever tried a pilgrim’s perseverance. 

About two hours later we reached the Dragon Gate—our last 
stop before entering the realms of the Taoist heaven. 

“Tf only,” sighed Gene, “the moon would come out.” 

Many stories of the perils of riding a Tai Shan chair are in 
circulation, not all of them untrue, There are, despite vigorous 
denials by that energetic travel-lore debunker, Harry Franck, at 
least half a dozen points along the road where an exciting jour- 
ney through space, abruptly climaxed by a rocky destruction far 
below, awaits anyone whose carriers falter and betray him. 

I recalled how reluctant the carriers had been to carry me over 
a certain ice-coated flight. They must have felt that the responsi- 
bility of their entire guild rested with them. But they did not 
slip. However, except for that one ride, over a stretch of about 


of Tai Shan. They make the trip up and down the mountain in a day. 


heaven. With the scattering of 
the thick tresses of clouds we entered the holy city considerably 
less discouraged than we had been during those last thousand 
steps. 

There was still occasional climbing to be done, But it was 
easier over this milky pathway. We followed the heavenly 
street for some distance beyond the Southern Gate. Past stone 
and straw huts sturdily built into the sides of the Flying Dragon 
Cliff, where live all winter a few Buddhist and Taoist priests 
who care for the needs of the gods up here. Before one of these 
we stopped, welcoming the kindly invitation of a monk, Though 
he dwelt among the unsurprised immortals nevertheless this 
monk had not lost his capacity for amazement, which he actively 
demonstrated when we appeared. This amusing old hermit had 
cultivated on his chin a remarkable sprout of hair, about the 
size of a Manila cigar. However, it lacked the rigidity of the 
latter as he unburdened himself of his surprise at seeing us, his 
offer of a bed for the night, and an invitation to tea. He then 
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ed into an account of a recent raid 
e heavenly city by some Shantung 
ts. He told how they had come up 
night, by a nearly obliterated trail, 
the almost inaccessible northern side 
e mountain, had pillaged all but the 
sacred of the shrines, and had robbed 
monks and priests of much of their 
isions. lxcitedly he related how one 
is number had refused to disclose the 
hg place of his millet and was promptly 
mercilessly dispatched over the preci- 
iby the impatient thieves. After which 
good man subsided into meditation, 
e we warmed ourselves by his char- 
brazier and drank hot tea. We made 
ngements to spend the night here, an 
pmmodation certainly preferable to the 
ples, where we had planned to stay. 
on, feeling a little less refrigerated, Gene 
I ventured onto the plateau once more. 
were determined to rouse the Jade 
peror and pay him our compliments. 

“he three main temples of the Eastern 
hk, as Tai Shan also is called, are those 
licated to Confucius, to the Princess of 
lored Clouds, and to the Green Jade 
aperor. There are many subsidiary tem- 
is and shrines and ancient altars of sac- 
ice, but these three are the objectives of 
»st of the pilgrims fortunate enough to 
tain the glorious heights of Tai Shan. 


(tlt. 


terary Sage. Its almost severe simplicity 


one temple, has grieved his more ardent 


Least pretentious is the temple of the HOW THE PILGRIMS ARE CARRIED 
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: : A special chair, found in no other part of China, is used to carry pilgrims up the mountain of Tai 
is been a disappointment to many. To Shan. Accidents rarely occur despite the numerous difficulties in the ascent, for any coolee who 
id nothing more, at the end of the long _ slips or allows a chair to drop is severely punished. The most devout pilgrims prefer to make 
urney to heaven, than this small, bare, the trip on foot and some of the more fanatical make the ascent on their knees. 


dmirers—until, perhaps, they recalled that Confucius’ grave teenth century was a memorial built here for this grand old 
self, in nearby Chufou, is even more modest. Within is an thinker, whose writings have profoundly influenced Eastern cul- 


iage of Confucius, surrounded by likenesses of his four distin- ture for longer than Christ has been idealized in the West, The 
uished followers: Mencius, Yen Hui, Tseng-tse and Tse-ssu. images did not appear here till 1770 when the scholarly Emperor 
here also are spirit tablets, such as are found in shrines of the Chien-lung, a great admirer of the sage, ordered them erected 
1ilosopher in other parts of the country. The worship of Con- and, at the same time, had a new temple built. Confucius never 
1cius at Tai Shan, is comparatively recent. Not till the six- has received ceremonials as regularly as they have been accorded 


From “Picturesque China” 


THE PILGRIMS’ PORTAL AT TAIANFU 


fter the pilgrim has passed through the old north gate of Taianfu he begins the ascent of the 

oadway to Heaven. The city of Taianfu, at the foot of Tai Shan, itself possesses many famous 

smples and sanctuaries and from February to May it is thronged with pilgrims from all parts of 
China. 


to the Green Emperor and the Princess. 
But the prestige of his Tai Shan temple, 
which stands on the spot where he is sup- 
posed to have “looked down and felt the 
smallness of the world below,” has grown 
steadily. His position reached its climax 
at the Sacred Peak when the Empress, in 
1906, ordered him elevated to the first 
rank of deities of Manchu official wor- 
ship. He became equal with the Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, the ancestral gods of 
the Ching family, and the God of the Soil. 

At the eastern end of the row of priest- 
ly dwellings that front on Heavenly 
Street, is the Palace of the Princess of 
Colored Clouds. Here the Spirit of the 
Mountain presides in the most popular, 
the most ornate, and the wealthiest tem- 
ple of the peak. To this sanctum sancto- 
ruin Gene and I drove our way through 
the freezing winds that wound round the 
summit. 

Impressive and awe-inspiring it was, as 
it appeared against an irregular back- 
ground of silver-tinged clouds in this 
high white world. The Drum Tower and 
Bell Tower, rising from the two ends of 
the facade, sank into the heavens, satin 
splashes on the canvas of night. We hur- 
ried through the gate, a tunnel-like aper- 
ture, and within found protection from the 
never-ceasing stab of Aeolus. In the Pa- 
vilion of Gold even rows of yellow tiles 

(Continued on page 52) 


‘The Stronghold of the Knights of oMelta 


In the Fortress City of Valetta—The Rise and Fall 
of a Great Religious Order 


By ELIZABETH W. SCHERMERHORN 


EAN DE LA VALETTE, superb in plumed casque and scar- 
let tunic, towering up, pike in hand, in the smoking breach 
of the Castile post, above the thundering projectiles and rain- 

ing arrows and crescent banners of the Turk; Napoleon Bona- 
parte, in faded green coat and rusty tricorne pulled low over his 
brow, stooping, with thin, scornfully curling lips over the terms 
of surrender he is dictating to the miniature island kingdom of 
the Knights in the little cabin of the Orient; between these two 
scenes—the repulse of Mohammedan pretensions in Christian 
Europe and the collapse of that glorious heritage of spurs and 
sword and blazoned shield which the new democracy was casting 
on the rubbish heap—lie more than two centuries of human 
evolution. 

We hear little of the Knights of Malta nowadays. Once their 
exploits were on everyone’s lips. They do their work less osten- 
tatiously now, and the modern world has little care for pedigrees 
and liturgies. But the fascination of their past will endure as 
long as the vast palaces and rich churches and monstrous walls 
they left in Malta; and their name excites vague wonderings and 
a strange, mysterious sense of something hidden to be explored 
and revealed. How did they live, this company of celibate 
Knights in whose veins flowed the noblest and bravest blood of 
Europe? How did they fight, this fierce band of Christian Cor- 
sairs, whose frail gilded and scarlet galleys spread terror through 
the Mediterranean and the Levant? How did they pray, these 


rich and haughty monks, claiming for their patron the Baptist, i 
his camel’s hair shirt, prophesying in the wilderness ? 

The little mail steamer that bravely crosses every twenty-four 
hours that “nasty bit of sea” between Syracuse and Valetta 
known to the old mariners as the “Malta Canal” comes to rest 
in the grey of a February dawn in the quiet waters of the Grand 
Harbor, and the sleepy, shivering travelers, peering for a glimps 
of the famous forts, see only a huge perpendicular wall of black- 
ness towering above their heads, crowned with tiers of tiny lights, 
and a swarm of little black dghaisas clustered about the prow o 
their boat in the glare of her reflectors, patiently waiting to dis- 
embark the passengers. Suddenly, in the mysterious stillness that 
precedes a sunrise, the eastern sky is split by a long fiery crack, 
and in a moment the black wall opposite becomes a ruddy citadel, 
rising like the glittering ramparts of the New Jerusalem, straight 
up into the rosy clouds. The lighted windows turn black, then 
flash into blazing copper; a bugle sounds somewhere far away, 
bells ring faintly across the water, and the spectral turrets and 
spars of the British fleet, riding at anchor in the old galley port 
of the Knights of St. John, are turned to silver in the soft haze 
of dawn. The sun rushes up over Fort St. Angelo, the city 
awakes and Valetta’s far-famed stronghold looms up into the 
tender morning sky—a monstrous mountain of golden bastions— 
Ossa piled on Pelion in huge elemental chaos! 

Malta at last! That little speck on the Mediterranean map 
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pn Sicily and Africa, vaguely associated with blue cats and 
y silk laces patterned with eight-pointed crosses, with celi- 
and the Crusades, with Giorgione’s golden portrait of the 
iy-eyed Knight, in the Uffizi at Florence; with St. Peter’s 
through a keyhole of the Priory gate on the Aventine! 
, that “arid rock,” so casually proffered by Charles V to a 
band of “fighting monks,’ whom the Turks “had driven 
Rhodes ; and watered, cherished and hewn by them into the 
en of the Mediterranean” and the “Bulwark of Christian- 
uring two and a half centuries, until, stripped of her glory 
er Knights by the wizard touch of an upstart French Cor- 
, she tremblingly offered her incomparable seaways to the 
gest navy in the world and to almost the only rulers to 
@ sway she had never yet bowed! Malta, the most cosmo- 
in spot in the universe; where fierce Arab eyes stare past 
from the high-peaked saddle of a sleek little jennet, and 
it Sicilian caps and girdles jostle tall white figures swathed 
‘e Moorish burnous; where British Tommies elbow Greek 
‘men, and women in tiny high-heeled shoes draw their black 
aldettas coquettishly about their Spanish faces as they pass! 
we long slender tongue of rock from whose steep sides and 
» the famous city and forts of the Knights of Malta are 
led cuts in two the vast harbor of Valetta, and around the 
harbors thus formed the shores curve like giant jaws, stud- 
with long sharp fangs, between which the narrow inlets 
sveral auxiliary harbors run back deep into the cliffs. Within 
almost closed mouth of these savage jaws, the largest ships 
a safe and peaceful anchorage. Visitors to the Vatican can- 
have missed the strange outlines of this remarkable bay, 
coed beside one of the entrance doors of the Hall of Maps, 
ire a winged lady, symbolizing “the Religion,” in a red robe 
h the white Maltese cross on her breast, waves her sword 
ve a topographical map of the island, which is being thickly 
ested by the armada of the Turks. 

‘hat was the Malta of 1565, before Valetta was built, and be- 
e every fang of the harbor-jaws bristled with forts and bas- 
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THE GRAND WARD AT MALTA’S HOSPITAL 


e Knights’ Hospital at Malta was the glory and pride of their order. 
»y were pioneers in nursing, medicine and surgery. Standards of 
nfort and cleanliness were high, and patients enjoyed the luxury of 
zle beds at a time when in most hospitals the sick lay two or three 
1 bed. The attendants were members of Europe’s finest aristocracy. 
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tions and turrets; but in one corner the artist has cleverly intro- 
duced a model of the new city which was to be named for the 
victor-hero of the Siege, looking like a neat little checkerboard, 
with the star-shaped fort of St. Elmo at the end. You could 
walk the streets of Valetta today with that checkerboard for a 
map, provided you remembered that, as time and money were 
lacking for the gigantic task of leveling the entire rock, as had 
been originally intended, only the upper part of Strada Reale, 
the central street of the city, is flat, so that all the side streets slide 
down to the shore in those picturesque ‘“‘steps and stairs’? which, 
in 1811, earned the curses of poor Byron, with his clubfoot that 
he was so sensitive about. The plan is entirely symmetrical, as is 
proper in a fortified city built to order, and with an eye also to 
shelter from prevailing winds. All the streets cross at right angles, 
and all are decorated at the corners by statues or fountains, or 
at least by ornamental pilasters. The teeming city has overflowed 
across the harbors, and, behind the forts that guard them, the 
populous towns of Vittoriosa and Senglea, joined by the still 
more densely populated Cospicua (or Burmola), fill to the limits 
the formidable line of the outer ‘“‘Cotoner” fortifications on the 
south, while the villas of Sliema, a favorite summer resort of the 
Maltese, stretch along the splendid, surf-beaten cliffs of the north 
coast. 

At the neck of the peninsula of Mount Sceberras, on which 
Valetta stands, the Porta Reale leads across the great ditch to the 
suburb of Floriana, which lies between the inner and outer set 
of western fortifications; and beyond that, through the “Gate 
of Bombs,”’ the road passes into the open country, which appears 
from the ramparts to be but a waste of golden stone walls and 
dwarf Carob trees, dotted with little casals or hamlets, each clus- 
tered about the great twin towers of its church—with the grey 
old town of Notabile crouched upon a hill against the horizon. 
Over the bridge that crosses the monstrous ditch of the inner 
fortifications passes a continuous stream of traffic; priests in their 
flat black beaver hats, British officers coming from the barracks 
on the Floriana parade ground, flocks of goats with twists of 


THE CEREMONY OF INVESTITURE 

All candidates for admission as Knights had to furnish authentic proof 

of nobility, spend months or years as novitiates, and finally offer formal 

obedience to the Grand Master at the solemn ceremony of investiture. 

The ordinary habit of the Hospitallers was a black mantle representing 
the camel skin worn by their patron, St. John the Baptist. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE GRAND CROSS 


In warfare the Knights covered their armor with gorgeous silken tunics 
adorned on breast and back with the square white cross of the order. 


colored rags about their necks, strad- 
dling their distended udders which flop 
‘about their feet as they walk, brightly 
painted two-wheeled carts drawn by wise 
little donkeys, and high black carrozins, 
with horses proud of their tall pheasant 
feathers and ostrich plumes and long 
tassels of blue and pink wool almost 
sweeping the ground, 

Aside from the ubiquitous British uni- 
form and the unsightly English signs 
that plaster the shop fronts, the intrusion 
of monuments to defunct British Gover- 
nors on the ‘proud bastions of the 
Knights,” and of a painfully white statue 
of Queen Victoria, looking very small 
and complacent in her voluminous veil of 
Maltese lace as she sits in the dusty 
square beside the Grand Master’s Palace 
—no city, perhaps, has preserved more 
unaltered and all-pervadingly the aspect 
and atmosphere of the past than Valetta ; 
and if one could remove the new Opera 
House and the English Church, and the 
Naval Signal Station which, by a most 
horrible act of defacement, they have 
erected on the roof of the most conspicu- 
ous of all the Maltese palaces—the mag- 
nificent Auberge of Castile at the top of 
the hill—one could walk the streets of 
the Knights’ city with the Grand Masters 
whose escutcheons are its chief orna- 
ment, undisturbed by the intrusions of 
any modern anomalies. 
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It was, to be sure, not a very distant past, since Valetta) 
built in the last part of the Sixteenth Century, and the seaf 
the Seventeenth Century is on most of its palaces and chute 
and the architecture is of that late Renaissance and early Barog 
style to which we have become inured in Rome. But thereg 
homogeneity, a symmetry, an imposing reserve and digni 
those long streets of noble palaces, which at once transports 
into the life and ideals that created them; and the absence 
dilapidations of time or weather, in a climate so equable and 
dry as that of Malta, creates the illusion, not of reconstruef 
the past from its ruins, but of the actually living presencé 
the epoch of the Knights. The severe style befitting a city bi 
for “soldiers and gentlemen” admitted very little decoration off 
than that motived by the elaborate blazons above the portals. T 
effect of this restraint, and the richness of detail in the caryi 
of the escutcheons made possible by the softness of the loyal 
creamy island stone used in all the buildings, is indescribably it 
pressive, and the discreet use of rudely carved brackets 
griffins and grotesque faces and grinning lions and heavy ove 
hanging cornices, to catch the sun and shadow, and the long ston 
balustrades or screens pierced by windows, that surmount the 
long unbroken facades and are silhouetted against the intensé 
blue sky, harmonize well with the massive bastions and hug 
thick walls that enclose the city. Forts, palaces, churche 
seem to be a solid, integral part of the rock of Malta, cut am 
carved from the very bone and sinew of the island, and built @ 
endure as long as it endures. 

It was not until the coming of the Knights Hospitallers the 
Malta acquired an important place on the map of Europe. i 
Order was composed of representatives of the noblest Europea 
families, pledged to the defense of Christianity against the aggre! 
sions of the Ottoman power. Organized in the last quarter @ 
the Eleventh Century, during the first Crusade, with the origin 
purpose of nursing the sick and wounded in their hospital @ 
Jerusalem, and of affording a shelter and aid to pilgrims visiting 
the Holy Sepulchre—whence their name of Hos pitallers—the 
Knights were from the first a religious Order under the protec 
tion of the Roman Papacy, vowed to celibacy and poverty an 
to obedience to the elective Grand Master, who, assisted by 
Council of senior Knights, directed their internal affairs. hi 
military organization developed rapidly to suit the needs 6 
Christian warriors at Jerusalem, and soon produced a triple clas 
sification of rank and duties—that of the Knights, or fighting 


By Burton Hove from Ewing Galloway 
IN THE SQUARE AT VALETTA 


At Malta one still sees women wearing the curious hooded cloak, or faldetta, which may be shifted 
from side to side as sun, wind or privacy demand, 
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who also nursed the sick and who were required to be of 
ancestry; of the Chaplains, also well-born, who adminis- 
the religious offices both in battle and in the chapels and 
tals of the Order; and of the Servants-at-arms who accom- 
-d and aided the Knights, and who were not noble—only 
ectable.”’ 
hen Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Moslems, the 
hts Hospitallers who, like their contemporary and similar 
ir, the Knights Templars, had in the meantime acquired, 
ugh the gifts of powerful and devout nobles and princes, 
nsive lands and almost unlimited privileges in all.the coun- 
of Christian Europe, moved their residence to Acre. Then 
n Acre, in turn, fell into the hands of the Infidels, they pushed 
mo Cyprus and thence to Rhodes, which they appropriated in 
», by conquest and by the assent of the Pope and of the 
istian princes, and which they lost, again to the Turks, in 1523. 
mithis conquest and by the formal recognition of the Powers, 
feOrder had now become Sovereign, and its Grand Master had 
Whe attributes of a Sovereign Prince; but being composed of 
sons of the noblest houses in France, England, Spain, Ger- 
ty and Italy, it was pledged to neutrality towards the other 
istian princes and was expected to confine itself to waging 
ying warfare on the Infidel, and to a life of religious observ- 
es and service of the poor and the sick. Adapting the man- 
in which they fulfilled these obligations to the changing needs 
the times, after the expulsion of the Christians from the Holy 
Zid the Hospitallers served as escorts for pilgrims and travelers 
_ for Christian commerce in the Mediterranean, establishing 
ipitals and chapels and guest-houses, at important points along 
great European highways and thoroughfares to the Levant, 
im England and France to the Mediterranean countries and 
islands of the eastern archipelago, and developing their navy 
ire and more, in order to prey upon Ottoman and Barbary 
mmerce, to rescue Christian captives from the galleys of the 
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Turks and to aid in the maritime expeditions of the Christian 
Leagues against Moslem strongholds in the Mediterranean. 

In 1530, after the loss of Rhodes, the Emperor Charles V pre- 
sented them with a rocky island fifty miles south of Sicily, 
and about one hundred and seventy-nine miles north of Africa, 
to which continent, geographically and geologically, it would seem 
to have once belonged, This island was called Malta—the Melita 
of the twenty-eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles—and 
from it the Knights Hospitallers; who held it, together with 
the adjacent little islands of Gozo and Comin, for two hundred 
and fifty years, took the name under which they are still known, 
that of Knights of Malta. After they had valiantly defended it 
and strongly fortified and greatly improved it, and had built 
the beautiful city of Valetta, General Bonaparte, on his way to 
conquer Egypt, thought he needed its safe harbors and splendid 
fortifications as a base for operations in the Mediterranean, and 
terrified or hypnotized the panic-stricken German Grand Master 
of the depleted and decadent company of Knights, into deliver- 
ing the famous stronghold to him, with only a faint semblance 
ot resistance. 

Although the Order had become corrupt and weakened through 
ease and wealth, and was losing its warlike traditions for lack of 
objects on which to exercise them—for the Turk was no longer 
the bugaboo of Christian commerce, and the Powers were making 
friendly alliances with him—it was not extinguished by this fresh 
thrust of unfriendly Fortune. Just as, after Jerusalem, after 
Acre and after Rhodes, it had made itself a new home and 
gathered up its scattered forces for fresh adventures in its chiy- 
alric duty of helping mankind, so when Malta was lost, after 
several years of uncertainty and schisms in that topsy-turvy old 
world ot Europe that Bonaparte had twisted into strange kalei- 
doscopic patterns, the Sovereign Order of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, Rhodes and Malta, finally re-established itself, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


THE BROADWAY OF MALTA 


aletta’s principal thoroughfare runs along the top of the rocky promontory on which the city is built. At first glance the street has a brisk mod- 

ml appearance, but most of the buildings with their balustrades and blazoned portals date from the great days of the Knights Hospitallers in the 

venteenth century. Malta has comparatively little commerce. Lace and filigree work are the principal industries and the inhabitants are largely 
dependent on the English vesidents and the coaling and provisioning of steamers for their livelihood. 
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with Fatehpur Sikri, the amazing 
royal city of India. Though abandoned 
and deserted for several hundred years, 
its magnificent buildings are for the 
most part in as excellent state of pres- 
ervation as if they were of this genera- 
tion. There is no guide for the literary 
mariner, no beacon light, for the reason 
that there is no other city in all the 
world like it. There it stands, a thing 
of haunting deep mystery, voiceless and 
silent save for the echoes that spring 
into being as one walks upon the flagged 
pavements or through the deserted halls 
or palaces. Why was it ever built, and 
why, being built, was it ever aban- 
doned? These are the questions that 
every visitor to this city of mystery 
asks—and asks in vain. Nor is there, 
within the city itself, anything in the way of a clue to the mys- 
tery, such as writings or tablets or hieroglyphics. 

Someone has likened Fatehpur Sikri to the now deserted 
Forbidden City within the walls of Peking, China, but the com- 
parison is ridiculous. The Forbidden City is merely a part of a 
greater city, a small walled section within a greater walled one. 
The present condition there was brought about by the forces of 
revolution and the city is merely tenantless, not abandoned. In 
Fatehpur Sikri the abandonment is complete. More than twenty 
miles from the next nearest city, Agra, it stands empty and for- 
lorn, friendless and disconsolate, mysterious and appealing, on 
its little eminence. It gives no answer to the mystery either of 
its birth or of its physical death. 

It is absurd, too, to compare Fatehpur Sikri, as some travelers 
have done, to those mighty Egyptian cities of other days, Mem- 
phis and “The Hundred Gated” Thebes. These are not cities, 
they are ruins—ruins of greatness, if you please, but ruins none 
the less, though always in their presence one ponders the mys- 
tery of it all and how it came to pass that the several millions 
of people in these destroyed cities literally vanished from off 
the face of the earth. 


The blood of great 
potentates flows in the 
veins of this young 
Hindu prince of Agra. 


mosque proper. 


T is a difficult matter to know what 
line of approach to take in dealing 


THE COURTYARD OF THE GREAT MOSQUE 


This panoramic view, which is continued on the opposite page, reveals the spacious proportions of the 

domed white structure at the right is the tomb of Salim Chisti, the holy man for whom Fatehpur Sikri is said to have been built. 

architectural masterpiece in marble adorned with beautiful carving in exquisite geometrical designs. 

The picture was taken from the main entrance, the famous Gate of Victory, 
in India. 
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‘The “Deserted City of cAkbar the Great | 


The Mystery of Fatehpur Sikri—Akbar’s Mightiest Architectural Achievement— 
Wonders of a Mogul Emperor’s Metropolis 


By W. R. GIVENS 


Fatehpur Sikri, empty though it is, is still a standi g 
little changed, save for a falling wall here and there, frog 
day when it was built by Jelal-ed-Deen, called Akbar, mez 
very great, the emperor who lived from 1542 to 1605 
extended his rule from three provinces to nearly the who 
India. Here is a mystery city in the fullest sense of the # 
Why it was built is not clear, though much less clear is the 
son for abandoning it with a haste that seems to have bee 
great that one might fancy it had developed almost over 
into a plague city. 

The approach to Fatehpur Sikri, which is less than an he 
run by railroad from Agra, is along a winding, uphill s 
macadamized road about a half-mile in length. This road: 
can either walk or travel by means of one of the numerous, 
altogether uncomfortable jaunting cars with their two seats, 
facing forward and one backward. There is so little room f 
the traveler has to let his legs dangle “overboard” or sit hu 
up in the most uncomfortable manner. When the jolting trip 
over it is a real effort to disentangle oneself just as it is anoth 
real effort to clamber down without any support other than 
greasy hub of the wheel. { 

The city itself stands on an eminence overlooking a 
pretty plateau and commanding a fine sweep of the surrounds 
country with its rich woodlands and a soil that, given wat 
would be a veritable garden spot. At more or less regular inte 
‘als on this plateau were grazing herds of the sacred cattle: 
numerous in India and which, like the lilies of the field, toil m 
neither do they spin—former humans, according to the India 
belief, reborn into the world in their present form and ther 
fore neither to be punished nor killed, much less to be eaten 

A none too easy climb from the roadway up three tiers» 
Steps brings us to the main entrance, the Gateway of Victor 
standing some one hundred and seventy feet above the roadwe 
and so splendidly constructed that at this day, some three hu 
dred years after the event, it shows not the least sign of di 
integration and decay, nor has there even been a loosening ¢ 
the horseshoes with which it is studded—mementos of a vi 
torious battle under Akbar himself. This, we were told, at 


— 


seeing its noble proportions and magnificent lines we could we 
believe it, is the most magnificent commemorative arch in # 
world and, like the city itself, is distinctively a product of 
mind of Akbar, who conceived it. 


Courtesy Indian State Railway. 


great mosque at Fatehpur Sikri. The 
It is an 
At the left is the imposing entrance to the 
one of the noblest portals attached to any mosque 
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Hh overhead near the 
1 archway a great col- 
mi wasps had built their 
gand were winging their 
undisturbed, recalling 
late Lord Rosebery’s 
ism that: “The future 
ingland belongs not to 
yasps but to the bees.” 
there was no future, 
‘therefore no bees, no 
@ects, only wasps! Their 
m presence impressed the 
if such impression were 
2d, that triumphant, re- 
dent, m an y-bannered 
with sounding cymbals 
Songer marched through 
magnificent portal, nor 
lty nor beauty, but that 
nad been abandoned to 
lace ~=oand.= solitude, as 
gh to emphasize the truth 
Mthe inscription on~ the 


fited arch, carved there 
Nhe solid stone: “Said 
s on whom be peace: 


s world is a bridge, pass 
it but build no house 
ce 2 
here is another line on 
inscription whose mean- 
is not so clear. By some 
s translated, “Who hopes 
an hour hopes for eter- 
5” while by others the 
islation is given, “The 
‘Id is but an hour; spend 
in devotion.” Whatever 
meaning, it is significant 
t at the entrance to this, 
| royal city of a great 
Ihammedan ruler, there 
ld be a quotation credited 


the Master who gave 
ristianity to the world. 


ading this, one can well be- 


ye the stories that have been handed down to us about Akbar. 
idealist, 
bar was centuries ahead of his time in his spirit of tolerance 
1 in his desire to bring together his own people into one 


idier, philosopher, 


caded galleries surround the courtyard of the great mosque. 


an, the grandson of Salim Chisti. j closure, 
The most remarkable thing about Fatehpur Sikri is its almost perfect state of preservation. 


en miles in circumference. 
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OATES Canadian Pacific Steamships 
THE TOMB OF THE EMPEROR AKBAR 


The superb mausoleum built for the greatest of India’s Mogul emperors is 

near Agra, the city where Akbar died in 1605. Through the carved sand- 

stone screen of the entrance, almost as delicate and exquisite as lace, the 

gardens and the great gateway to the enclosure may be seen. The mausoleum 

itself is built of red sandstone and marble frescoed in gold and blue and 
ornamented with verses from the Koran. 


administrator and lawmaker, 


modernistic turn of mind. 


AT THE DESERTED CITY OF FATEHPUR SIKRI 
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great religious body. It was 
his desire that the ever-recur- 
ring and ‘disturbing clashes 
among the various religious 
sects, producing discord and 
division, should cease. What 
he himself believed, romantic, 
far-visioned, unfettered, im- 
aginative, tolerant, as he was, 
is problematical, though 
always he outwardly sub- 
scribed to the Mohammedan 
faith. In any event, his sym- 
pathies were with all beliefs 
and it is known that his one 
great religious hope, after he 
had builded this city, was to 
prove to all India how 
Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Turks and even Christians— 
for Jesuit Fathers were said 
to be teaching in India— 
could live peaceably and hap- 
pily together. To this end, 
when the city was completed, 
he brought there not only his 
Mohammedan wife, but also 
his Hindu wife and they say, 
as well, his Turkish wife. 
They were installed in the 
palace that all the world 
might gaze upon this picture 
of domestic sweetness, seren- 
ity and harmony. Each wife, 
to be sure, had her own 
apartments, quite separate 
from the others—each, it may 
be added, with its own little 
“peep holes” and its own little 
garden, as you will note if 
you ever visit the city. It is 
very much to be doubted if 
the wives ever met; but the 
truth remains that they lived 
within an eyelash of each 
other and, what is more to 
the point, were permitted to 


worship according to their own religious faith and ideas, for 
Akbar was essentially a religious crusader and had a distinctively 
Unhappily for India his object lesson 
had little effect and the war today between the Hindus and the 


Courtesy Indian State Railways 


This view shows the eastern half of the enclosure with the domed tomb of Islam 


Large as this mosque is with its vast enclosure, it occupies only a small portion of the city, which was about 


It stands almost as 


ready for occupation as if the Emperor Akbar and his court had merely abandoned the palaces for a few weeks’ hunting trip. 


th king’s Seve 
i dace | of Marian Zamat ni, the Hind 
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tee. the other \ Ww wes” we 
likewise to be dr aay that 
quarter of an hour. 

Beautiful as was this palace 
wives, they must at best have I 
not even the decoration on the walls can conceal ti € 
they are bare stone, that the floors themselves are of s 
that the small windows could have let in Titile sunlight 
weather these rooms must have been damp and uncomioriable. 


for they were probably heated by crude charcoal burners and 
there is no evidence that there were fireplaces or chimneys in 
any of the rooms. In point of comfort and convenience the 
average home of the average workingman today is a real palace 
as compared with this stone-walled, “unheated, unsunned palace 
of Akbar’s favorite. 


In this palace Akbar’s 


Ald Dar 


son was born within a year after the 
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© oaks the | ce 
With exquisite m 
by the fimest work m4 
ubt is the most beautiful bulda 
nd ih = mother of pearl open work 6 

man whose mtercession AKix 


i son and hex. To this @& 
thers ans mothers attach pieces of cloth to & 
that they, also, may have sons born ual 
cession of the spirit of the sami 

Here and im the caty w ere “gardens” for the wi a 
but they were so small as to he scarcely worthy the nz 
There is also an open-air chess board set out on the stone 4 
and surrounded with seats for spectators. How the game y 
played and whether or not ma living figures I was unable 

(Continued om page 48) 
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ns peasant woman on the platform of a 
iam is reiurming to her village irom the aty 
market 


Gite or sixty miles by rail, but con 
er the death oi their 


the most democratic branch oi 
= in which liberty of conscience 


peaom remained unchallenged. 
pn it was the capital of the 
hently, they became known. 
mily with the reformer. The 
ind angered the Bohemian 
ft high tide agaist 

he authorities of the 


ip tual and social re- 
lt flung to the winds 
sat Tabor attracted 
p Din noble and peas 
ant, unifying the citi- 
in a zealous de- rf 


ret 


Holy Roman 


joi the 
moire and he to 


x siderably less as the crow 
fies the city of Tabor, which was founded by the Hussites 
martyred leader. Tabor, 
history, was established 
the followers of Huss as a 
might be enjoyed. Tt was, 


ai from the famous mount in Biblical 


effect, a religious uiopia. a communistic city im whic 


aionty of the Bohemian pco le whose sympathies 
. se sympathies 
execution of Huss had 


people and the spirit of 
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ion and People ot 
Southern Bohemia 


Venerable Cities of the Huss Country—In the 
Stronghold of Bohemian Nationalism—The 
Town That Makes Beer for the World 


; By ROBERT MEDILL 
Illustrated with drawings by Edward Caswell 


This is the second of a series of articles on the republic 

of Czechoslovakw. The first of these articles, “The 

Capital of the New Czechoslovakia,” appeared in the 
February issue of Teaver; —Eprroriat Norte. 


ME. of the most 
historically sig- 


nificant towns of 
Bohemia are those ly- 
ing to the south oi 
the capital. Here is 
the country hallowed 
by John Huss and his 
loyal followers, here 
is a land of castles 
and of cities that 
once were walled 
Here is a district that 


generalship of John Zizka, 
Bohemia’s greatest military 
leader, Sigismund, was igno- 
miniously driven from the 
kingdom and efforts to restore 
papal dominance proved fu- 
tile. This was but the begin- 
ning of a series of wars in 
which all Europe, under the 
banner oi Rome, was arrayed 
against the Bohemian people. 
Fired with the crusaders’ spir- 
it. the Taborites, under the 
has made modern sirong leadership and military 
business romance by genius of Zizka until his 
its sidll in brewing death, held Europe at bay for 
the national beverage more than twenty years, 

of the Bohemians. 


been submerged. 
“ts name de-  umphant and free 
iry for two centuries. 
tectural miterest- 


h religious lt is situated on a 


From the date of its founda- partly enfolded by a 
Hussites, or Taborites as, subse- bearing the Biblical name of Jordan. 
They represented that dommant was founded upon spi 
were mili racy it was natural, in 
shocked Biblical names should have been appropt! 


revolt was symbols of this idealism. 


wes the soul 
cGaarch bailt by the sciormers im 1516. 


repe 
in the end, even carrying the war into 


John Zizka, the Hussite movement in all pro 
In any event, the people of Bohemia were {ri- 
dom of worship was the heritage of their coun- 


The historical significance of 
The position of the city, however, is superb. 


commanding plateau 
river and on the other fanked by a lake 


of the Hussite stronghold. At one end rises 
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Peasant women tempt the passersby 
with stocks of home-made laces and 
embroideries. 


lling invasion after invasion and, 


Germany itself. But for 
bability would have 


Tabor is greater than its archi- 
which, on one side, is 


Since, primarily, Tabor 


sritual ideals and dedicated to social democ- 
the ardor of a transcendent faith, that 


sated for the physical 


The title of the capital is derived from 


Mount Tabor near the 
Jordan, where, as fe 
corded in Judges, the 
Israelites, against im- 
mense odds but allied 
with the Almighty, 
won a great victory 
over the Canaanites, 
breaking therebya 
mighty oppression of 
twenty years. The 
precipitous slopes of 
the city were once 
capped by two rings 
of stalwart fortifica- 
tions. These slopes 
have long since been 
converted into a for- 
ested park and de- 
scend to the river and 
lake and show the 
strategic excellence of 
the situation in early 
times. Portions of 
the walls, rising un- 
obtrusively from the 
hillside, remain today. 
A towering gate with 
its steep-pitched roof 
and timbered balcony, 
guarded by a frown- 
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At one end of the arcaded square in Budweis or, in Czech, Budejovice, 
soars the detached belfry of a cathedral. 


ing bastion, still commands the approach to one of the city’s en- 
trances. Beyond these remnants of an earlier epoch and a few 
narrow thoroughfares in the oldest segment of a city which is 
plain and austere as befits its stern, puritanic ancestry, the sole 
interest of Tabor lies in its public square, the soul of the Hus- 
site stronghold, In the center of this wide cobbled plaza rises 
a sculptured fountain, surmounted by a statue of Zizka. Flank- 
ing it are the principal buildings intimately associated with the 
Taborite movement. Here is the soaring church of simple ex- 
terior built in 1516 and the gabled and towered Rathaus, fin- 
ished in 1521, which, in Hussite times, was a ferment of activity. 
There are also a number of houses, imposing in their day and 
even now of distinguished appearance. In front of one house 
stands a rough stone table at which, in the open air, the Tabor- 
ites partook of the communion in both kinds. Here also in the 
square rested the great chest into which, during the earliest days 
of this communistic city, belongings were thrown for equal dis- 
tribution among the people. In the morning hours a market of 
chattering peasants and gossiping townsfolk enlivens the pros- 
pect. At other times an air of serenity and neglect settles upon 
the square and over the city, for the tempestuous days of the 
Hussite wars subsided into an era of peaceful calm which has 
lived through the centuries. No city in Bohemia, save Prague 
alone, can compare with Tabor as a maker of history and from 
no other city have there emerged men and women of simpler 
faith and more earnest purposes. It was, in fact, the city of 
unconquerable ideals. 

[ am not sure whether it was the mighty fame of Budweiser 
beer, or because the city possesses the largest square in the Re- 
public, or merely because our route lay in its direction that we 
went to Budweis or, as it is known in Czech, Budejovice. Per- 
haps it was all three of these factors. Its beer, to be sure, has 
been famous for generations; but the Budweiser breweries, in 
spite of their eminence, occupy but second place in the brewing 
supremacy of Czechoslovakia. 

The main square is the city’s most impressive possession. The 
artist was delighted with its picturesque arcades which insured 
a scene worth sketching in an otherwise drab manufacturing 
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community. This titan of squares occupies the center of 
old town, the walls of which have been replaced by tree-e 
ered promenades and the moat by a stream of living water, 
medieval times the city was much circumscribed. Essen 
manufacturing city in an industrial era, it has engulfed i 
dimensions of old and the modern city has spread itself oy 
large area, prodigal of space in its wide streets and spray 
industries. Never have we encountered a city of impo 
whose evening hours in times of peace were so dark and tran 
The streets are so meagerly lighted as to carry the illusior 
a war-time city and at nine o'clock they were completely dese 
except for a trickling stream of promenaders within the sap 
However, at an early hour the great square blossoms out im 
full regalia of a produce market. 

Indeed it is the vast public square that gives the city its di 
spark and saves it from mediocrity. For arcaded buildings ff 
the sides of many of the adjoining streets and the detached bel 
of a cathedral soars over one end. This hub of the metrop 
has always been the lodestone of the population, attracting to 
sheltered promenades those who take an airing. In earlier fi 
when class distinction was more precisely marked than it 
today, these promenades were, by tradition, reserved for 
various strata of society. 

Still in pursuit of romance we entrained for Krumlov, wh 
lies among the hills a few miles to the south and not far fre 
the Austrian border. The day was clear and sparkling and 
country of fertile farms and wooded. slopes glowed under | 
warm, midsummer sun. From the train we caught glimpses 6 
the sloping fields in the foreground of the towers of Krumlo 
castle and church nestling in the valley. We found a bus at! 
station, and in it we coasted along the road which wound doy 
the steep hillside, through meadows of waving grass, and enter 
the narrow, serpentine street of the elongated town which is ee 
fined in the gorge of its river valley. Thence across an old sto 
bridge passing through many twists and turns, across a sto 
paved square, into an intersecting lane and finally we pass 
under an archway into the tiny court of the hotel. 

Our hotel possessed an open air terrace perched on the ed 
of a cliff overlooking the river. The stream far below was 6 
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Many of the streets of Budejovice leading to the public square in the 
ancient part of the town are picturesquely arcaded. 
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riend the Vltava, which, a 
red miles north, bestows 
distinction upon Prague. 
, at Krumlov, it is a juve- 
current not comparable to 
splendid waterway of the 
al. Rising in the mountains 
e German-Austrian border 
far distant, it is still a river 
odest proportions, but it 
s with the impetuosity of 
h. 
n the terrace tables were set 
path vine-hung arbors and 
r the open sky. Here the 
ors of the day were taking 
r ease enjoying the indolence 
the midday hour and its vari- 
lof refreshments. We select- 
a table at the edge of the 
ace and ordered our meal. 
* below us flowed the silent 
sr, lazily winding in its chan- 
, on the distant banks of 
ch clambered the outlying 
uses of the city. Circling the 
mm it hurries down a rapid on 
other side, washing the base 
an overhanging cliff upon 
ich hangs a medieval castle. 
at lunch, with the splendid 
ma of its surroundings, is one 
it remains in our memory— 
sun-drenched terrace, the 
ming bees sipping the nectar 
the flowers, the imperturbable 
er flowing with lazy grace in 
- warm cradle of the valley 
1 the exquisite contentment of 
idle hour. 
Krumloy was peculiarly a 
vn of the castle, dependent 
on the family that has main- 
ned possession for centuries. 
leed this family, the Rozm- 
‘ks, or Schwarzenbergs to give 
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A staircase of stone marks the ascent to the medieval castle 


at Krumlov. 


m the German name, since earliest times have been immense 
downers and among the most powerful nobles in Bohemia. 
yre than once, it is said, one of the early kings of Bohemia 
fered imprisonment in the castle at the hands of the allied 
ds of the realm led by a member of this family. Indeed, at 


‘he humbler folk in the Czechoslovakian towns 
never neglect an opportunity to gossip. 
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one time the dis- 
egns (ene Eins hls 
Krumlov was 
known, ironical- 
We er aseh oo Leline 
Kingdom of 
Schwarzenberg” 
for the estates 
of the family 
covered seven or 
eight hundred 
square miles of 
territory. 

The river, at 
this point, has 
cut a narrow 
gorge in the val- 
ley and in it the 
little town of 
Krumloy nes- 
tles. Soaring 
above the town 
and river the 
vast castle of the 
Rozmberks sits 
proudly on its 
high eminence. 
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feudal stronghold as_ befitted 
such a powerful clan and their 
pride in it still holds, for even 
today the present scion of the 
house is its lord. Irom the town 
below we ascended a staircase of 
stone and mounted the long slope 
that gives access to the castle, 
arriving at length before the 
gate. Here a great galleried 
tower guards the entrance, past 
which is traversed in turn the 
outer and inner courts until 
finally the entrance is reached. 
Three hundred rooms are within 
the castle walls, we were told, 
but we did not visit them all. 
We were content to stroll 
through the great stone halls and 
galleries, where the chivalry of 
IXastern Europe often trod, and 
to peer from the lofty windows 
into the river and town far be 
low. <A galleried viaduct leads 
to the castle gardens and so al 
luring do they seem that little 
imagination is required to peo 
ple them with the knights and 
ladies of the past. 

The next town we visited was 
Prachatice, an obscure village 
lying off the main line of the 
railroad. It was ten o'clock 
when our leisurely train finally 
reached its destination. The 
station was shrouded in dark 
ness and, peering into the night 
without discerning life, we con 
cluded that the village must be 
some distance away, Tlortunate: 
ly for us a factotum of the sta 
tion made his appearance push 
ing before him a two-wheeled 
baggage truck and we pressed 
him into our service. Placing 
our bags on the truck we set 


forth in the darkness traversing an open road which changed its 
course and brought us, at the end of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
before a great mound of buildings, dark and lifeless in the cold 
moonlight. The entrance to the sleeping city was under the 
vaulted archways of a high, double medieval gateway decorated 


with an ancient 
tres co, Of a 
knight on horse- 
back. At the 
other end of the 
passage the 
soaring nave of 
an early church 
loomed dark ly 
and before us 
spread a wide 


stonepaved 


square deserted 
and silent. 
Crossing the 
square we found 
the inn at the 
further end, the 
entrance of 
which was 
through an arch- 
way at the one 
side, 

Zefore retir- 
ing we circled the 
square, which 
was flanked in 
part by arcaded 


In the markets of every city women are found 
seated patiently behind their produce, 
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The entrance to Prachatice is under the vaulted archways of a medieval 
gateway adorned with an ancient fresco of a mounted knight. 


buildings and other houses that bore the stamp of time. Then 
we strolled on into the intersecting streets. Full of stately quie- 
tude, without a footfall to mar the solemnity of the hour, the 
narrow thoroughfares were flooded with the light of the stars 
and the radiance of a moon which shone from a sky of deepest 
azure. We sought, with hopeful diligence, for painted facade 
and leaning half-timber, but we found merely rows of simple 
plaster and stuccoed houses, relics of the past perhaps but lack- 
ing the quality of picturesque beauty. Nevertheless the town 
was not without its peaceful rural charm. 

That night we had our first introduction to the beds of a 
Bohemian country inn. They were comfortable enough as we 


In every church throughout Czechoslovakia 
women may always be found praying. 
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sank contentedly into their depths, but we found difficulty n 
manipwating the fat comfortables of goose feathers which e¢ 
stituted their sole covering. In the frigid nights of winter peop 
of short stature no doubt find them admirable, but on mild g 
mer evenings great quilts of feathers are far from being the i 
covering. Since they are invariably less than five feet in lengf 
people of heroic size are at a signal disadvantage. We hg 
never yet been able to understand why this Gargantuan pile 
is the standard covering for all seasons of the year. The arti 
a man of ordinary height, had no complaint whatever. [, 
the other hand, exceeding the length of the quilt by a foot 
more, could only grin and bear the inconvenience of doubling 
like a jack-knife when I wanted its protection. 

“At Prachatice we experienced, for the first time, the livi 
costs of the Czechslovakian country towns. The bill for 
ample room, with its two beds and the bountiful supply of fre 
linen for*them, was twenty-five koronas, equal to seventy- 
cents in our money. The charming modesty of this charge ¥ 
commend to the attention of hotel keepers in Western Europ 
and in the lands across the sea. 

The next morning we took the train for Pisek. This is % 
venerable city snugly nestling in a fold of the Otava River, ; 
tributary of the faithful Vltava. Pisek’s chief attraction, fron 
the viewpoint of the traveler, is its early stone bridge which cat 
ries across the river the town’s modest traffic. Like the Charles 
Bridge in Prague, although much smaller, it spans the rapid eu 
rent in graceful arches and provides a setting for statues 
venerated saints and a graphic crucifixion. It antedates its larg 
rival, however, for it has the distinction of being the oldest brid 
in Bohemia, dating from the thirteenth century. In the heyd 
of its glory the city was ringed about with fortifications and t 
bridge was a chief means of egress from the stronghold. 
these latter days the town has spread across the river. The 
bridge joins the twin segments, becoming, in every respect, 4 
mere street in the community, 

The walls of the city have gone the way of most bulwarks 
the kind, one humble fragment remaining, only to disappear into 
the recesses of a brewery built into the rocky cliff. A tree-enr 
bowered ring shows where once the walls stood. This section 
can be traversed in fifteen or twenty minutes, so limited in size 
was the original city. Even today the somnolent town seems 
only to have extended its borders in order that its citizens might 
find space for homes with modern comforts. As circumscribed 
as is the early city, it possesses within its borders two squares 
which are connected by a short length of street, and here, as 
usual, the life of the community centers. To our delight, w 
found within these open plazas, in the early morning hours, th 
liveliest markets we had yet encountered in Bohemia and the 
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The oldest bridge in Bohemia, which dates from the thirteenth century, spans the river 
at Pisek. 
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mes of the peasants showed, we at least thought, a com- 
able adherence to tradition. 
isek is the center of an agricultural district and the country 
| appeared with all the diversified products of their farms. 
liveliest section of the market was among the purveyors of 
fow!. Ducks, geese, chickens and pigeons were spread al- 
gly before the eyes of the shoppers, their feet, for the most 
, tied together. The woman tenders of this ahimated prod- 
, ranged in long rows behind their charges, were garbed in 
rht muslins and ginghams, supplemented by gayly colored 
fs about their necks and in bonnet fashion around their 
ds. Young girls, with the freshness of youth, buxom maidens, 
ctical housewives and wrinkled old women; women short, 
dium and tall; women standing elbow-to-elbow, gossiping, 
mt, absorbed in some nearby scene, meditating in complete 
traction; women eager, indifferent, smiling, expressionless— 
were an absorbing study in rural types and personalities. 
weaving Pisek, our next destination was the city which con- 
as the largest brewery in the world. The home of the famous 
lsen beer was so colossal, we had heard, that its cellars, carved 
t of the solid rock, stretched a distance of more than five miles. 
sver having observed the gentle art of brewing we decided that 
r education in this direction should now approach completion. 
‘ithout appreciably altering its pronunciation and, so far as 
> could tell, with no change in the quality of its beer, the name 
the city has been changed to the Czech form, Plzen. The 
jundance of consonants and paucity of vowels in words like 
is one satisfy the Czech’s conception of proper linguistic form. 
xamples of this appear in Brno, Znojmo, Vltava, zmrglina (ice 
eam), to cite only a few, although happily for the foreigner 
ich spelling is the exception rather than the rule. While Plzen, 
1 important industrial metropolis, harbors many manufacturing 
stablishments, including the Skoda Works, the second greatest 
-eel and ordnance works in Europe, exceeded in size only by 
ve Krupps, its special pride is the vast Citizens Brewery which 
‘as founded in 1842 and has made the town a household word 
1 the four corners of the earth. In Montreal or Melbourne, in 
1e capitals of China or Chile, you can ask for and be served 
1e beer brewed in this city of southern Bohemia. 

It is not difficult to find the brewery in Plzen because it is 
etter known there than the city hall and any resident will point 
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n the middle of the immense, treeless, stone-paved square in the heart 
yf Pilsen stands a church of extraordinary height and adjoining it a 
sculptured monument, 
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The cellars of the great brewery at Pilsen, where the beer is aged in 
immense hogsheads, are five miles in length. 


the way. The establishment covers an area of one hundred and 
thirty-six acres and possesses a water tower resembling that of 
a municipal water works. Just before starting for the brewery 
we telephoned to the office and were informed that we would be 
assigned an English-speaking guide. Accordingly upon our ar- 
rival this factotum met us at the imposing portal of the brewery 
grounds, which takes the form of a triumphal arch, symbolizing 
the idea, we suppose, that beer conquers the world. A young 
man of genial disposition, apologetic about his English but in no 


“way sensitive to its shortcomings, our guide proved an energetic, 


tireless and amiable mentor. 

In such excellent companionship we set forth to learn the art 
of brewing in this establishment of the people. It was in the 
year 1839 that the citizens of Plzen who held brewing licenses, 
252 in number, first met to discuss the formation of a cooperative 
brewery to be owned jointly by them. Inheritors of an ancient 
privilege, bequeathed to them by their forefathers as landowners 
within the walls of the old city, they enjoyed the right to brew 
beer on their own premises. Four years later the idea became 
a reality and the first steam arose from the copper which had 
been fitted up to hold a mash of eight hundred gallons. From 
that modest beginning production increased year after year until, 
before the Great War, more than twenty-five million gallons 
were shipped in a single year. Even today in spite of tariff walls 
and prohibition overseas, more than eighty thousand gallons leave 
the brewery every working day. 

As we progressed from room to room peering into vats and 
caldrons we were impressed both by the comparative simplicity 
of the process and the multiplicity of the operations. The malt 
is first placed in an immense copper vat and for three hours is 
sprayed with hot water ejected from automatic sprinklers. Trans- 
ferred to another vat and mixed with hops it is churned for two 
hours. After this it is conveyed to the cooling room where, for 
six hours more, it is exposed in immense shallow tanks, paddles 
keeping it in circulation. Then, in giant casks, it is fermented 
for ten days. Once more it is mixed, this time in huge reservoirs 
fifteen feet deep, having, in the meantime, been forced under 

(Continued on page 64) 


‘Black cMagic on the Riviera 


Savage Rites and Celebrations at Camp Gallieni—Where France 
Trains the Soldiers From Her Foreign Colonies 


By MARGUERITE HARRISON 


LACK Magic in modern France! Who would believe 
B it possible? Witch doctors, fetiches, and the age-old rites 

of the African jungle practised as they have been practised 
for centuries in Equatorial Africa. Tribal dances, contests be- 
tween ebony-skinned warriors, battle tom-toms throbbing 
through the air, dark mysteries and darker incantations. All 
this itt gay, sophisticated France? Yes, it is there, if you will 
take the trouble to look for it, among the Colonial troops on 
French soil. 

The casual visitor to Paris may see on the streets and on the 
boulevards from time to time, 
black soldiers wearing the French 
uniform.Their color is not the 
only mark that distinguishes them 
from the French poilu. Most of 
them wear the Moslem fez, but 
there are others whose uniform 
is in no way different from that 
of the French soldier. There 
are, for instance, little wizen- 
faced yellow men from far-off 
Annam and Tonkin. All have 
one distinctive mark—an anchor 
on the collar—the badge of the 
French Colonials. They look 
singularly out of place in Paris. 
Their clothes fit badly, they 
move awkwardly, almost timidly 
through the crowded streets. 
Against the grey skies of North- 
ern France they strike an alien, a 
discordant note.  Instinctively 
you pity these poor exiles from 
tropic climes. 

I had seen the Colonials during 
the war doing duty as labor 
battalions, chilled to the bone, 
knee deep in mud and slush. I had seen them with the Army 


of Occupation on the Rhine, shivering in their great coats 
through a cold German winter, and [ had always felt that their 
lot was a hard one until this summer when I saw them in their 
headquarters at Fréjus on the Riviera not far from Toulon. 
It is at Fréjus that the bulk of the Colonials are quartered. 
Established during the war for the purpose of receiving, train- 


France’s large colonial empire in North Africa alone provides her army with nearly one hundred thousand soldiers. 


are trained at Camp Gallieni. 


AN AFRICAN MOSQUE ON FRENCH SOME 


The green flag of Islam floats over the mosque designed and built 
by the Moslem soldiers at Camp Gallieni on the Riviera. Here the 
Colonial soldiers, serving in an alien land, worship according to 
Mohammedan custom. In the foreground is an artificial termite ant 


hill built to give the African atmosphere. 


ing and acclimatizing the Colonial troops, the Fréjus barrg 
are maintained as headquarters for the detachments from 6 
seas. Small units are sent to other posts from time to 
for special training, but the climate of Southern France is : 
ticularly adapted to these children of the tropics, and there ¢ 
spend the greater part of their service. There, incredible 
it may seem, they are at home. Camp Gallieni, the headquart 
of the Colonials, is a bit of Africa, combined with 4a slice 
Madagascar and a piece of Indo-China. It is no long 
France, this colorful fragment of the Orient. 
My visit to the Fréjus Be 
racks was purely  acciden 
While motoring along the Rivi 
in August my husband and 
stopped at St. Raphael about 
miles from Fréjus. While the 
we met an Englishman who hi 
been all over the world as @ 


to the Antipodes. 
ing on to Juan-les-Pins, ff 

Coney Island of the Rivier 
brought into existence by Amen 
can capital and “boom” method 

when our friend suggested tha 
we should stay over till the ne 

day. 

“They're going to have 
Colonial Féte tomorrow,” fi 
said. “Black troops from the 
Fréjus barracks. It'll be worth 
seeing.” Partly from curiosity 
and partly because we were no 
in a hurry anyway we stayed of 
to see the féte. 

The next afternoon we moto 
ed out to the football field, set 
between wooded hills, with the roofs of modern Fréjus in the 
background. There was the usual enclosure and a small grand 
stand filled mostly with French officers and their families—an 
ordinary enough setting such as you might find in any provincial 
town in France. The only exotic touches were a row of 
thatched huts at the entrance where white robed “Malgaches” 
were weaving baskets and carving wooden spoons, and, at the 
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On French soil the Colonials 


Here they are encouraged—except so far as military matters are concerned—to live in accordance with their own 


civilizations and traditions, 
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the field, a 
“kraal”’ with 
ee thtee 
- roofed 

shaded by 

palm tree. 
ok our seats 
aited for the 
to begin. 
where in the 
ce a_ band 
playing the 
rseillaise. 
nd the field 
massed de- 


end we could 
huge white 
with splashes 


yrseillaise contents of pots of bright red paint. 
ed, to be suc- 
led by music 
quite another sort—the throbbing rhythm of many little 
ms accompanied by shrill pipings of flutes and primitive wind 
ruments. It came nearer and nearer, and we soon saw that 
mmanated from a band of white clad figures entering the 
7a. Behind them was a motley procession of negroes, men 
women apparently, dressed in gaudy semi-European cos- 
hes, escorting two figures seated in palanquins, each borne by 
it half-naked bearers. It was a Madagascar wedding pro- 
sion. The bridegroom, seated in one of the palanquins, wore 
te trousers, yellow gloves and a red shirt. The “bride,” a 
sky private, was dressed in a gay print and carried a flowered 
pshade. Immediately behind the bridal palanquins came the 
tives of the bridal pair. A troop of dancers and wrestlers 
lowed them, leaping, cavorting and wriggling, rending the 
- with shrill staccato cries. They were apparently quite 
livious of the audience until, in front of the grandstand, they 
ypped to greet the Commandant of Camp Gallieni, Colonel 
ume. 

When they had made the round of the field they took their 
ices on one side while the regimental bands blared out a sav- 
¢ melody—one of the African Noubas. 

In a few minutes the music was hushed and all eyes were 
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THROWIN G THE AS SAGAI S 


© assagais throwers are amazingly quick and agile. They can throw 
ir spears with great speed and they are equally quick in dodging 
m. Sometimes they even catch the hurtling weapons in mid-air. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BLACK GLADIATORS 
the Armed like Roman gladiators with shields and spears these warriors wage their combat with the 


in the paint and inflict upon one another wounds that are gory but harmless. 
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Strained towards 
the gate where an- 
other procession 
Wrarsme Mite m1 tye, 
marching to the 
sound of beating 
gongs and the 
tinkle of tiny bells. 
Quite a different 
cortege this, the 
state entry of an 
Annamite Man- 
darin, resplendent 
in embroider- 
ed robes with at- 
tendants carrying 
a gay canopy over 
his head, accom- 
panied by stand- 
ard bearers, 
biaslebaeridie rast 
lancers, sword 
bearers and two 
servants carrying 
his pipe and betel 
nut bag. Follow- 


With a great show of martial ardor they dip their spears ing him came a 
crowd of “not- 
ables’ splendidly 


attired, then a group of Buddhist priests, beggars, merchants 
and three grotesque symbolical figures: the tiger, a man in a 
tiger skin who executed comic gambols, much to the delight of 
the native spectators; the Genii, a gorgeous phoenix-like bird 
eight feet high made of colored paper, and the Sing-Song girl 
with a fearsome painted mask. 

These, in turn, were succeeded by a troupe of coal-black 
gladiators, each with spear and shield. Wheeling in front of 
the colonel each man flung out hand and arm in a Roman 
salute. Then came a quick command. A score of black figures 
emerged from the side lines bearing pots of red paint. These 
were put down beside the warriors who drew up in two lines 
facing each other. The spears were dipped in the paint and 
the gory fray was begun. Red paint on black skins—a scene of 
carnage, indeed. Few were the combatants who did not re- 
ceive at least one mortal wound, and when a whistle announced 
the end of the combat the slaughter was frightful. 

The next number on the program was even more thrilling 
though less bloody. A hundred or more pure Africans, picked 
from various tribes, engaged in a fight with assagais, the short 
spears which are used by many of the aboriginal peoples of the 

(Continued on page 56) 


AN ACCURATE SHOT 


The sham battle of the African assagais throwers was one of the most 
spectacular events of the celebration at Camp Gallieni. {t is no child’s 
play to dodge these swift weapons hurled with speed and accuracy. 


Filming, the Jungles of Central cAmerica 


Spectacular Shots in Costa Rica and Honduras—How the Great Banana Planta- 
tions are Created—Quirigua, the Ancient Metropolis of the Mayas 


By EDMUND S. WHITMAN 3 


ING McKEAN McCANN. was his name. A trifle fleshy 

for twenty-nine years—but active and sure-footed as a 

mountain goat. It was his sense of humor that convinced 
me that a beautiful friendship was bound to spring up between 
us. His first indication of the playful complex appeared two days 
out of New York, Havana bound. He ordered an “At Sea” from 
the lower left-hand corner of the menu and the unhappy Nicara- 
guan waiter tried to get it for him. Later he sewed the toast 
together before breakfast and by the time we had finished our 
moving picture of Central America he had found opportunity to 
cram a wide variety of flora and fauna down the back of my 
neck. Huis master stroke was to insert a small swarm of locusts 
in my bed. A thoroughly delightful traveling companion! Never- 
theless, I learned a lot about the movie racket from Mac. For 
he was the business end of the enterprise. My job was simply 
that of guide and interpreter in the republics we intended to film. 
At Havana he was rather a glorious fellow to know. He had 
filmed a picture there scarcely a month before. Everybody knew 
him. A delegation rushed us off our feet at the Sevilla. Free 
drinks were the order of the day at the Ingleterra. Sloppy Joe 
pressed huge Coronas upon us. Mac was persona grata with the 
Bacardi boys. It seems he had included a carboy of Gold Label 
in a café closeup last time he was in Havana. And like the ele- 


MAYA RUINS AT QUIRIGUA 
At Quirigua in Guatemala between 373 and 540 A.D. the Mayas flourished 


phant, Bacardi never forgets! Havana was gorgeously hospitab 

But when we sailed for Costa Rica it became my turn at 
He found himself in a new, strange country largely given o 
to beans and bananas. Mac could not stomach either. He ¢ 
speak no Spanish. Moreover, he had large pink folds of ff 
about the collar—in answer to the anopheles mosquito’s fonde 
expectation. 

At Port Limon the customs officers very graciously passed 
and our equipment without so much as a “Si Sefior” or a “ 
Sefor.” We were at liberty to drum up a flat car and a locon 
tive to push us up over the mountains to San José. 

So this was Minor C, Keith’s famous railroad! Only ah 
dred miles from Limon-by-the-sea to San José, 3,800 feet up 
the mountains. Yet during Keith’s first year of work on t 
railroad, back in 1871, there were two hundred and fifty ind 
of rainfall in Limon and the road advanced a total of four mil 
In three heartbreaking years Keith pushed the road forw: 
twenty miles—through steaming marsh and pestilential jungle 
but at what cost! At least four thousand men wilted and d 


from dysentery and fever during those twenty miles—three 

them being Keith’s own brothers. 
With these cheering statistics in mind we set forth on our firs 

film:ng expedition. Mists had not yet risen from the green yard 
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, building their palaces and temples and carving their stupendous mono 


liths. In the foreground is seen the so-called “Turtle Stone,” the largest and most important single sculpture of the Mayas that is known. Th 


meaning of the human figures, animals and hieroglyphics with which the stone is covered has never been satisfactorily deciphered. 


In the back 


ground is one of the mighty stele of the Mayas which must have taken fully five years to carve. 
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non and from the glorious cays which studded the peaceful 

sea, when our engine and our flat car rolled up for us. 
sar was in front of the locomotive so that we could mount 
Jamera and have free sweep of the magnificent panoramas 
ay ahead. We were none too warm in white clothes as we 
id along that bastard gauge line by the rim of the Caribbean. 
by seven the tropical sun was striking strong 
w beams down through the fronds of the 
aut palm trees which grew in riotous pro- 
n on either side of the track. The mist had 
from the littoral and had marched in silent 
ity to the cool lavender shadows in mountain 
1es far above. 


ith the warmth Brother McCann thawed out 
ontally and physically. He fairly beamed. 
-’s the way it is with these moving picture 
ators. If they can’t be working they’re im- 
ible. But give them a set-up and some sun- 
e and they’re perfectly satisfied to suffer any 
of discomfort. 


y nine he had definitely gained the upper hand 
-a large rasher of bacon and three eggs. He 
ime beer conscious. He must have knocked off 
east a dozen bottles of warm beer that day. 
he shot a thousand feet of the most breath- 
ng scenery in Costa Rica at the same time. 
1 what angles! With the train pushing the flat 
around curves literally carved out of the 
intainside, McCann would sweep the far- 
g coffee valley at an oblique that gave the im- 
ssion of hanging over the edge of nothing at 


Jp! Up! The roaring Reventazon, swollen with 
fall freshets, unruly with the water shed by 
mighty ranges, swirled angrily along far be- 


tly in the deep valley, fronds shining in the sun. 
eral thousand feet below and many miles up 
valley, lay the lush fields of sugar and the big 
Jern mills. Bridges so far away that they 
ced like toys spanned the torrent. Diminutive engines puffed 
ig with gay strings of cars. Prosperity and industry were 
rywhere. We were astonished! But the camera was absorb- 
the whole agricultural story to be projected later in a language 
more eloquent than mere words. 


Sie 


WAITING FOR A GIANT TO FALL 


| 


- big Central American banana plantations are often created in the midst of dense jungie 
lernesses. Curiously enough, the big trees are felled after the banana roots have been 
ited. The young bananas push their way through the rapidly disintegrating debris of 


BL 


When we returned to Limon-by-the-Sea, Mac got wind of a 
big turtle and terrapin dealer who had some fifteen hundred 
turtles parked in river ranches near by. We bundled the coffee 
grinder, tripod and a couple of rolls of extra-fancy panchromatic 
film into a car and made for the river. A cayuca, or native dug- 
out, conveyed us very uncertainly up a filthy estuary for about 


READY TO FILM THE JUNGL 
Orderly banana farms glistened compla- The jungles of Central America offered many magnificent vistas to the movie-camera which 


was often mounted on the prow of a flat-car. At the small towns along the way the people 
were eager to have their pictures taken in the hope that they might see themselves on the 


screen of their local movie house. 


half a mile, to the big turtle enclosures along the bank. 

You know how it sounds in the Y. M. C. A. pool on a hot 
afternoon? Well, eliminate the whoops and shrieks, but leave 
all the curious nose and mouth noises that our young genera- 
tion produce so spontaneously as they come to the surface of 
a swimming pool and you have the sound effects 
of that turtle corral. Fifteen hundred rapidly 
swimming, explosively exhaling turtles, none of 
which weighed less than three hundred pounds, 
made quite a turmoil . . . especially when cooped 
up in lots of five hundred in enclosures no larger 
than a tennis court and in water less than ten feet 
deep. 

Jules, a Canadian-Costa Rican, if you can vis- 
ualize it, was chief turtle herder and master of 
ceremonies. By crossing his palm with colones 
Jules was persuaded to disrobe and ride these deep- 
breathing brutes to glory, and then to snake out 
four or’ five of the heavyweights for a turtle race. 


He plunged into the agitated depths, dodging 
the terrific blows administered the water by 
powerful front flippers, and emerged in a moment 
with a bucking and disgruntled specimen that must 
have weighed a quarter of a ton! Jules got a 
rope about her front flippers and then dismounted 
and swam over to the platform where a block and 
tackle arrangement enabled him to pull the reptile 
out of the water and dump her in the cayuca up- 
side down. 


The turtle expert who had come along went into 
thapsodies over that specimen. You could see that 
he loved turtles by the way he kicked them 
around. 

“This species is known as the Chelonia mydas 
or green turtle. Soup you know. The green tur- 
tle is herbivorous. See this business?” 


sranches and leaves and the jungle becomes a green banana farm in a few months. He kicked the old girl’s shell. 
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ji 4% dumped some of the eggs in and strewe 

AT THE VILLAGE MARKET the rest about the beach. Then he to 

In the upland villages of Guatemala the pure Indians are found, a hearty, vigorous people de- a close-up of this and, as he STOUs 
scended from the ancient Quiché race. They are skilled in the making of pottery, in needlework away, called a couple of boys to run 1 
of unusual beauty and in the weaving of brightly colored textiles. and gather the eggs in their straw hat 


“The upper part is called the carapace and the lower part filmed the action. 


With something in excess of a ton 
inverted turtle, Jules (badly bloy 
Mac and I and the camera, our big d 
out was down to the gunwales, 
waxed eloquent as to the number of ; 
gators in that estuary as we swung do} 
stream to the sea. I welcomed the 
of the bar and the fair far streteh 
sandy shore. % 

We crossed the bar and waded ash 
with the equipment while Jules an 
couple of Carib lads of the village | 
hold of the turtles and hauled them y 
on the beach. Finally we had all fy 
still on their backs, lined up facing th 
sea and the tempting freedom ther. 
Five small Carib boys were cast for 
jockey roles. When Mac was all set 
for the action we flipped the turtles 0 
the youngsters hopped nimbly aboat 
and the fun began! 

Bucking and twisting, the lumberin 
reptiles made for the beach. One too 
the bit in his teeth, so to speak. He ou 
distanced all the others and had to 
forcibly restrained from entering 
water. Mac cut from this section to a 
improvised egg-laying scene. He dug 
pit in the sand behind one of the turtle 


ce 4 
Bounce a few!” he ordered as h 
F 


the plastron. They are united smoothly at the sides by sutures. Of course they didn’t know what he meant, but we got it acros 
The carapace, you will notice, consists of twelve plates, most of by pantomine, All was going well until one of the turtles too! 
which are fused to the vertebrae, then eight more plates on each exception and charged up with flippers rampant. Mac was tickle 
side, which are stuck to the ribs, and about twenty-three small silly. nen os at y . 
plates bordering its free edge. Every last turtle is just alike. This is a fake scene but it’s a pip,” he confided. “Better thai 


Now when you turn a turtle over on his back he is through. He the time a couple of us were covering the volcano eruption a 
can’t roll over, But don’t fool around his flippers because he can 1 Hawaii. We waited a week for the oe oer neve 
still strike. Now take a look at the plastron. See how the five LORE ees a Nee eae ne built a ae bon tein the oa 
paired plates and one unpaired set are arranged? Damn hard Renee ve cat aad took: ee 


to injure one of these animated tanks.” 


Mac’s enthusiasm for this turtle picture was grow- 
ing with leaps and bounds, and in direct proportion 
to the difficulties presented in making it. Jules lassoed 
four more heavyweights for us and then came to the 
surface with the announcement that a venerable old 
lady, much respected in the community, had just laid 
in the neighborhood of one hundred and seventy-five 
eggs. 

Mac was electrified. “What kind?” he screamed. 

“Turtle,” responded Jules promptly. 

“Yeah?” Mac realized that the horse was on him. 


“Sure. You want to see?” He ducked under and 
came up with his hands filled with perfectly round 
white eggs the size of pool balls. 

He tossed one over, thinking no doubt that we were 
as used to handling turtle eggs as he. Naturally we 
stepped gingerly aside and the egg lit on the platform 
and bounced into the river! Instead of having a shell 
the egg was resilient. 

In a flash Mac saw the publicity possibilities of 
bouncing eggs. 

“Get ’em!” was his succinct command to Jules. 

“Th’ old lady ain’t goin’ to like it if I take ’em all.” 
Obviously Jules did not relish the assignment. 

“Great!” was Mac’s enthusiastic reply as he trained 
the viewfinder on the water above the hatchery. 

The first hundred eggs were the easiest. Time after 
time Jules emerged triumphantly, with a dozen or so 


eggs. Luckily he came through with a clean bill of 
health. 


Honduras was our next objective on leaving Limén. A coast 
wise vessel carried us around Cape Gracias and dropped us i 


ma 


SPANISH AMERICA’S FAVORITE SPORT 


Throughout Spanish America the bullfight is popular, though it seldom attains the 
brilliance it has in Spain. Jn Guatemala only a few cities can afford the luxury of a 
real bull ring and skilful toreadors. 
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days at Puerto Castilla. Some “Bee 
n million bunches of green fruit are er 
bed out of this port to the markets 
ne world. And at Tela, ninety-six 
further up the coast, ten million 
are exported every year. Two 
rt Honduran ports export the fruit in 
P quantities. .. 
ur script required pictures of banana 
vation from the time of planting to 
harvesting of the fully matured 
ches. We set forth before dawn, 
ag a Ford on railroad wheels. Over 
indred kilometers of banana railroad 
between port and the jungle land 
‘re the new plantings were being set 
But we were on location at nine, 
2n the sun was just right to start 
ing. 
\ gang of laborers manhandled our 
ipment from the track to the densest 
igle wilderness imaginable. A scene 
indescribable confusion confronted 
Undergrowth so luxuriant and so 
ck that we couldn’t advance a foot 
hout a couple of men chopping away 
h machetes. Streamers, trailers, 
‘epers, ferns, thorns ... . all called 
ish” down there. Mighty trees tow- 
:d over us and obscured the sunlight. 
oops of irate baboons barked at us 
ym the tree tops. Macaws, love birds, 
rons winged through this profusion of 
getation. Underfoot it was steaming, 
mid: . , dank. 
Bugs! How they lit on the pink dew- 
p of Brother McCann. He couldn’t 
ip them, there were too many. All he 
uld do was run his finger over the ex- 
sed surface, scooping them off. Mos- 
litoes, bluebottles, locusts, ticks com- 
ted vigorously for a foothold. 
Axes rang against iron wood. Some- 
1ere in that jungle bronze men stripped 
the waist were at work felling the 


5 
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CARVED MONOLITHS OF THE MAYAS 


The amazing stone work achieved by the Mayas centuries ago contrasts sharply with the thatched 
huts of Indian tribes inhabiting Guatemala today. The elaborately carved stele, or stone monu- 
ments, were sometimes more than twenty-five fe et in height. While the Mayans never equaled the 
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es. There would be a sudden cry, of Peruvians in their engineering feats or in the cyclopean dimensions of their architecture, the com- 


irning, an ominous crack of wood, plexity, extent and beauty of the sculpture is unrivaled by any American race. 

en that cumulative roar of a mighty 

e toppling and crashing through the dense undergrowth to looming in stately dignity above the big trees surrounding it. 
me to earth with a terrific impact, sending showers of leaves, ~ How long would it take to fell that one? An hour? Was that 
sh and animals in all directions. all? Why, the circumference of the tree ten feet from the ground 
That’s what we wanted. Action! A tree being felled. Just | must have been thirty feet. That makes the diameter roughly 
> thing for our introductory shot. Mac picked out a beauty, ten feet, doesn’t it? How could two men, weighing less than one 


*% ees 


PLANTING BANANA ROOTS 


ter the underbrush in the jungle has been cleared away the banana roots are 
nted in the rich soil. The roots weigh from three to five pounds and grow 
rapidly if properly planted and cared for. 


hundred and twenty-five pounds apiece, hope to fell that 
monster in an hour? 

Easily! There was a joker in that tree. There is a 
parasite vine in Honduras known as matapalo .. . tree- 
killer. It winds itself around the trunk and gradually 
chokes it. As it kills the tree it flowers and grows, so that 
the combined effect gives the impression of a great tree. 
But once the steel severs the soft wood of the vine, the 
half-dead tree within may be felled in a very few minutes. 

The men erected a dinky scaffold, scrambled up and 
went to work. Mac indicated the direction he wanted the 
tree to fall. Then he moved to one side, followed by an 
admiring gallery of mosquitoes, and calculated the height 
of the tree from some secret triangulation formula. He 
stepped off the footage as best he could, and at the very 
edge of this estimated length he set up his camera. His 
idea was to catch the tree as it fell into the camera. 

Mac built a circular smudge fire to protect him from 
the bugs while he waited. He hopped in the middle and 
squatted down like an Indian brave. But Central American 
bugs like smudges. They hatch eggs in creoline and build 
nests in lye. 

In the midst of his misery there was a sharp crack. 
The two choppers leaped madly from their positions on 
the scaffold. Mac charged through the fire like Sigurd 
and reached his camera just as the tree commenced to 
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the seacoast. 


dae 


A YOUNG BANANA CUTTER 


The banana cutter is equipped with a long pole on the end of which is a knife blade. He 

thrusts this into the banana tree close to the hanging bunch which then sags gently to 

earth. He cuts the bunch from the stalk with his machete and carries his cargo to the 
Waiting pack mules. 


BANANA HARVESTERS IN HONDURAS 


These harvesters are ready to set out for the plantation where the ripe bananas are waiting 
to be gathered. During the day they will gather five thousand bunches for shipment to 


TRAP 


rock. It seemed to be right on top of us, 
way down the roar became terrifying. T log 
faith in Mac’s triangulation. In three jum 
was far behind him, secure behind a mas 
stump. There was Mac, his neck alive 
mosquitoes, patiently grinding away with his 
to the viewfinder and his free hand on the 
that swings the camera. 
The impact of that tree on the ground % 
my eye teeth. And the shower of trash, } 
and livestock that it sent up in the air was 4 
comprehensive and most satisfactory. Th 
of that tree had actually slapped the cat 
Some triangulation .. . and some nerve! — 
The banana roots had already been plante 
this jungle, so we learned. The engineers 


brush has been cleared away enough to pet 
men, mules and oxen to work. Then the th 
to five-pound roots are set in the earth and. 
ered. After this comes the felling. They d 
attempt to clear up the mess that is left wi 
the trees are down. Immediate chemical acti 
on tropical vegetation reduces the logs, bran 
and leaves to a sort of mulch that is rich in 
and other minerals. The young bananas pw 
their way through and within a few months f 
the time of felling a jungle has become a 
green banana farm. 

In due season we got our equipment out! 
that sinkhole and found the later scenes in re 
lar banana farms much more pleasant to t 
There were roads and open spaces and suns 

. and not quite such voracious swarms of 
sects. Drainage canals kept the farms clear 
stagnant water in the rainy season and irrigatit 
systems watered them during the dry oll 
Thus plants of fifteen months of age were bm 
ducing heavy, fully matured bunches of fr 

We filmed the whole harvesting sequence. Mi 
with knives on long poles would cut into f 
trees about twenty feet above the ground. Thi 
as the weight of the sixty- or seventy-pout 
bunch of bananas pulled the tree slowly over | 
banana tree is nothing but a well-organia 
bundle of fibers which suck up water al 
nourishment by the principle of capillary attra 
tion) a backer would swing the bunch on 
shoulder and his companion would cut the stet 

Our camera followed the bunch from the far 
via the hurricane deck of a mule to the railros 
siding and thence into cars. Later we rode lot 
trains of these cars into port and filmed the loa 
ing activities on the wharf. It was all vei 
picturesque and very businesslike. Youn 
healthy Americans and Englishmen rode abo 
in ten-gallon hats and Mexican spurs, astri 
quick-stepping mules. They knew their jobs ar 
knew how to get the fruit out. 

Before we left Honduras we were inveigle 
into taking some shots of ditch dynamiting th: 
proved to be quite an experience. To hear tl 
engineers talk about it, there seemed no dou 
that it would make a very spectacular pictur 
Mac’s large, translucent ears came to attentic 
as the talk got on the subject of uprooted tree 
huge flying clods, fish blown out of the lagoa 
and all that. 

So another dawn saw us up and about. Th 
time we rode for forty kilometers by rail, the 
transferred our things to a leaky motorboat’ fc 
a long trek up the river and into the lagoon: ‘Fc 
hours we put-putted along under the burnin 
sun. About three in the afternoon we reache 
the jumping-off place. Here we were greete 
by several white men who seemed to find nothin 
unusual about working in this horrible miasm 
of mud and bugs for months at a stretch, The 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE GIPSIES ENTERTAIN 


Gipsies are the wandering minstrels of the Balkans, skilled in singing, dancing and bear-playing. These Bulgarian peasants have left their 


lk in the fields to watch the performing bear do his clumsy and amusing tricks. 


He will take the heavy cudgel from his master and balance 


on his shoulder like a rifle; he will bow and kiss his trainer’s hand; he “will dance with ridiculous solemnity; and as a climax he will wrestle 


with the strongest of the peasants. 


With the Gipsies in the ‘Balkans 


A Guest at a Nomad Encampment—How 


HERE are two kinds of Gipsies in the Balkans—those who 
are permanently settled in one place, or the Koreniatz1; 
and the nomads, or Chergari, whose name comes from the 


rd cherga, meaning a blanket. 


The Koreniatzi—koren, root, hence those that have taken root 
one place—live in small one-room huts plastered both inside 
d out with mud and covered with straw or tiles. These huts 


e closely packed along twisting narrow alleys 
rough which it is impossible to drive a wagon 
a, motor car. In some larger settlements, 
ch' as the one near Sofia, there is a wide 
‘eet running through the center of the Gipsy 
lage. This is their main street. Here the 
psies that have been forced to a routine life 
ve vent to their gay temperaments by danc- 
z and merrymaking every Sunday and holi- 
y. The citizens of Bulgaria’s capital have 
cknamed the Gipsy mahala, Little Paris. 
The Gipsy settlements, usually clustering at 
e outskirts of larger cities, have their own 
mmunal administration consisting of a mayor, 
lled celibashi, an assistant, and a secretary 
10 can, as a rule, neither read nor write. The 
ree administrative officials are elected by 
pular vote, and there is a good deal of lobby- 
> and campaigning before voting. The celi- 
shi and his aid receive no salary, while the 
retary is sometimes paid a sum of four to five 
llars a month. He usually is engaged in one 
the Gipsy trades so that he does not depend 
tirely upon his secretarial salary for his live- 
ood. : 
The most interesting aggregation of settled 
psies is in Tirana, the capital city of Albania. 
eir mahala is directly back of the Albanian 
rliament building, being separated from it by 
sroad meadow now used as a football field. 
1 the bank of a stream trickling amidst roots 


the Gipsies Cheat Life 


By STOVAN, CHRISTOWE 


The Zingareli of Tirana sometimes 

possess unusual grace and beauty. 

In Turkish days these women were 

often coveted by the beys for their 
harems. 


of willow, plum and walnut trees are the low earthen Gipsy 
dwellings, leaning against one another, huddling and hugging 
like drunken people. From a distance the village looks like a 
heap of manure. 
of dirt, beautiful living flowers full of passion, for whose posses- 
sion blood has sometimes been shed. 

I heard so many curious, incredible tales about the people who 


Yet what flowers have grown out of that pile 


dwell in the jumble of mud huts that one day 
I found myself straying in its direction. My 
curiosity, however, was not satisfied. The settle- 
ment is protected by vicious dogs. Whenever 
a stranger wanders into one of the alleys that 
coil through the hovels like subterranean pas- 
sages, the Gipsy dogs catapult toward him with 
wild rage, as if to avenge the eternal barking 
of peasant dogs against the nomad Gipsies. 
The history of the Tirana Gipsies is like the 
history of a whole tribe of people. Tirana was 
the feudal domain of Essad Pasha, the luck- 
less Albanian president who was assassinated 
after his nephew, Ahmed Beg Zogu, present 
monarch of the Albanian state, regained his lost 
power. Back in Turkish days when the beys 
settled in Tirana they brought with them their 
Gipsy menials and installed them on the site of 
their present abodes. Among them there were 
beautiful young women with graceful bodies and 
smooth bronze complexions. Their fervent 
temperaments, burning eyes and defiant natures 
intrigued the pleasure-mad beys, tired as they 
were of the meekness, submissiveness and soft, 
perfumed debauchery of their harems. The 
Gipsy women were like wild deers that had to 
be hunted, though the hunting was in a park 
and the game sure to be had. Knowing that 
they were virtual slaves and that they lived by 
the grace of the beys, they were far too clever 
not to feign a certain maidenly nonchalance 
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and spurn the affections of the beys—all for 


became independent, the power of the 
beys went, though not their chiflicks— 
landed possessions granted to them by 
the sultans—but the beautiful Tzigan- 
nes remained. 

The bulk of the Gipsy population in 
the Balkans is still of the strolling kind. 
The Chergari cannot now journey as 
freely as they did before the peninsula 
was crisscrossed with boundaries, but 


ible hand. At - times he becom 
they still move on from village to vil- whirlwind, and again an auger t_ 
lage, from town to town, carrying with to bore itself into the ground. At 
them their entire belongings, creating times he slows down, snaps the” 
a new world, a temporary world = gh 


wherever they pitch camp. 

One such world I had the good for- 
tune to encounter in Elbassan, the 
quaint Albanian 
city, surrounded 
by olive groves 
and decorated with 
bouquets of tall 
graceful cypresses, 
The Gipsy Clan 
had spread camp 
at the outskirts of 
the town, at the 
edge of a forest of 
olive trees. The 
flames of a huge 
fire illuminated the 
faces of old and 
young Gipsies 
seated around it. 
The oldest among 
them was Demir, a 
wiry, tempered no- 
mad, his breast 
shining like bronze 
against the fire. 

When important 
guests come to the 
Gipsy camp it is 
taken for granted 
that they must be 
entertained. Itwas ; 
not long after I 
arrived that Demir 
called for his fife. 
Witenes sat 


family. 


the sake of their 
Own amusement. It was mockery, but the beys liked it. 

In the Albanian capital one now encounters women of a 
Strange mixed beauty—Gipsy grace and ardor blended with a 
dash of Turkish indolence and abandonment. 


This probably ac- 
counts for the moral laxity of the Zingareli de Tirana. Albania 


TIRANA 


In the old capital of Albania man 
huts lying on the bank of a stream near the outskirts of 
munity ruled by Gi 


A trained bear provides a livelihoo 


This nomad entertainer wa 
Constantinople. 


Viton 


, THE ALBANIAN CA, 
y Gipsies have made their home. 


Psy officials elected by popul 


is es 


d for many 


the city. 


It was his one attainment that distinguished him in the\ 


and he was ready to show his skill whenever the Oppo - 
offered itself, 


Mehmed had an intelligent face and large | 


a 
a Gipsy 
s photographed near 


PITAL 


eyes that gleamed with fire. He was | 
agile, genial, dreamy and very likable. He wore no sock! 
danced on the soft grass barefooted. He fitted the casta 


ee 


Their quarter is a jungle of mud : 
This is an independent com- tor 
ar vote. 


Mehmed is a born dancer, Ev@| 
Gipsies had to admit that. The} 
rhythm and tempo in every geste 
makes, and there is feeling and ec 
gleaming in his eyes when he de | 
His figure is like’a spindle twirle 
the thumb and 


tanets and begins to twist his sr 
sinuous body as though it were b 
less. He crowns the hiutchek wil 
He has an amazing | 
trol over his ef 
muscular — sys 
but the way 
manipulates 0 
Set of “apg 
while others © 
main rigidly i 
tive is truly 
markable. E 
Mehmed en 
the dance in. 
wild, dizzy 
whirl and lear 
across the fire’ 
the darkness, © 
though he were 
sprite come out. 
the night and mt 
disappear in it b 
fore his identi 
was discovered, 
The next dane 
on the  progra 
was Zemra. Whe 
the Gipsies calle 
Zemra m 
heart  throbbe 
For months I ha 
hoped to see on 
of those Gips 
beauties we mor 


muscle dance. 


often hear abou 
; ee a than see. But a 
rought to him, he I had viewed wer 
a ead ragged, half starv 
his Pane Ae ae fe a cage ‘ia 
blew into it the ee 
; in dirt and squalo: 
eee of ue ‘ ae and sucking smoke 
puffed out, e 


veins on his neck 
pressed out like 
blue welts. His fin- 


from cigarette 
butts which they 
picked up on the 


streets. 

gers began to dance Zemra was dif- 
over the holes of ferent. She camé 
the pipe, and wail- 


ing, giddy sounds 
shrieked from the 


out from one of 
the tents and was 


instrument an d pine ve ae , 
in princess by the 
made ee pets jubilant shouts 
Bee oa : ; ce oS ; and cheers of her 
( or 
Meh os Suan. A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT IN BULGARIA pone The eo 
spindly young fel- Crude huts roofed with branches serve these Gipsies as temporary homes. This group of nomads q ata Tae a 
low needed no has adopted the Christian religion and they are therefore wearing the Bulgarian peasant clothes. ecesia sian 
coating Goud The water cask from which the fellow in the center is drinking is called a buklo. It is made of | low-red stockings 


oak and keeps water cool during the hottest weather. 


(Con. on page 50) 
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De Britannica deaps Anchor in Boston arbor 
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man of vision and leader in the rejoicing, who bestowed 
upon Cunard the sobriquet—“‘Builder of America.”’ And 
Gannett flung wide the doors of the old Federal Street 
Meeting House and to the assembled Bostonians addressed 
these burning words: 

“No event since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury involves more important consequences to this nation 
than the coming of Mr. Cunard’s steam ship Britannia. 
It means that our wealth will be augmented, our activities 
quickened, and means of employment created. How great 
is its value in spreading civilization over the world!” 


THAT WAS IN THE YEAR 1840. 


<¢PPITHE indescribable interest with 
which I strained my eyes, as 
the first patches of American soil 
peeped like molehills from the green 
sea... can hardly be exaggerated 
... On Saturday, the twenty-second 
The Olt of January, an American pilot-boat 
TREMONT House Came alongside, and soon after- 
where Dickens slayed wards the Britannia, steam-packet 
| from Liverpool, was telegraphed at 
Boston,”—so wrote the immortal Dickens of his visit to 
America in 1842. 
_ Concerning the good ship Britannia herself, Dickens 
had this to say! ‘There she is! all eyes are turned to where 
she lies . . . every finger is pointed in the same direction, 
and murmurs of interest and admiration as ‘How beautiful 
she looks!’ ‘How trim she is!—are heard on every side.” 
And he spoke of her officers, “‘smartly dressed,” and of her 
“huge red funnel, smoking bravely.” 

Indeed, all America shared Dickens’ enthusiasm at the 
first of all the steam ships to establish regular passenger 
and shipping contact with Europe. 

Samuel Cunard had made history. It was Ezra Gannett, 


And now after 9O YEARS 


Cunard’s “huge red funnels” throughout the world 
are testimonials to Samuel Cunard’s far-sightedness. 
The 1,000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally 
sized, royally apparelled Berengaria, Aquitania, 
Mauretania — Cunard’s famous express service. 


What a history is this of Cunard accomplishment! 


g Lee A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULGE aa 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union, 


ORTPENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


If one may judge by the number of 
letters pouring into our service depart- 
ment, there is no doubt that next sum- 
mer will see a record number of Ameri- 
can tourists setting sail for European 
ports. Even now when summer seems so 
remote members are beginning to ask our 
service department for information about 
European trips. They are also asking 
for booklets which will enable them to 
plan their traveling carefully and wisely. 

For the benefit of those members who 
are not familiar with the material avail- 
able we are printing here a list of the at- 
tractive and useful travel booklets that 
may be had for the asking. It must be 
remembered, however, that these book- 
lets can be sent only to members. Fur- 
thermore, members are requested to ask 
only for those booklets for which they 
have actual need. We are anxious to 
avoid waste as our supply is necessarily 
limited. 


AUSTRIA 


Beautiful Austria 

Come With Me to Austria 

Routes of the Austrian Motor Coach Service 
The Spas and Health Resorts of Austria 
Vienna and Austria 

Your Next Trip—The Centre of Europe 


BELGIUM 


Ostend and the Sea Coast 

The Banks of the Ambleve 
The Meuse, from Liege to Givet 
The Banks of the Ourthe 
Spa and its Environs 

The Banks of the Lesse 

The Banks of the Semois 
Brussels 

Belgium 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Carlsbad—Wishes Your Visit 

Visit Czechoslovakia 

The Chief Places of Interest-Centers to For- 
eigners in the Czechoslovak Republic. 


DENMARK 


Denmark—Seaside Resorts 

Norden via Warnemunde—Gjedser 

Visit Funen, the Garden of Denmark 

Pay a Visit to Denmark, The Land of the 
Vikings 

5 Days in Aarhus 


ENGLAND 


The Charm of England 

Touring Britain 

Monuments of British History 

Thro’ Britain, by the Flying Scotsman 

The Home of Golf 

What to See in England 

The Shakespeare, Washington and Franklin 
Countries 


and all movements that make travel safe and attrac 
peoples of the world in order t 


OBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members inf orma- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work 

utes; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our nat 

sites, the development of our National Park 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Loch, Mountain and Sea Holiday Guide 


Golf Courses on the Great Western Railway 


Somerset Ways 
The Book of Bath 


FRANCE 


Le Havre 

Alpes Mancelles 

Rouen 

La Rochelle 

Suisse Normande Bocage Normand 
St. Brienc-Guingamp Lannion 
Caen 

Vichy 

The South Western Region 


GERMANY 


Germany 

Germany Invites You 
Wurtemberg 

The Harz 

Cassel 

The Rhine and Its Adjacent Valleys 
Baden and the Black Forest 
Railway Map of Germany 
The Palatine 

Munich and the Bavarian Alps 
Thuringia 

Saxony 


GREECE 


Tourist Map of Greece 
Tours in Ancient Greece 


HOLLAND 
Holland 

Come to Holland 
How to See Holland 
Dutch East Indies 


HUNGARY 


Come to Budapest 
A Week in Budapest and Hungary 


IRELAND 
Ireland for Holiday Resorts 


ITALY 
Italy 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland 

Bonnie Scotland—Travel Folder and Map 
Dumfried and Galloway 

The Romance of Scotland 

The Tour for You 

Visit Scotland, The Land of Romance 
Strathspey and the Moray Firth 

The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
From the Grampians to the North Sea Shore 
Through the Trossachs 

Guide to the Scottish Angling Waters 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Soviet Russia Beckons 


SWEDEN 


Sweden, The Land of Winter Sports 
Tours in Sweden 

Sweden Welcomes You 

Visby—The Town of Ruins and Roses 
Gota Canal Trip 

Cruises to the Land of the Midnight Sun 


for the betterment of transportation facil- 
tral resources, the preservation of lustoric 
sand playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
tive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
9 secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


TRAF 


TRANSPORTATION ~ 
Edward Hungerford — 
Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardwick 
Frederick Simpich 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland 

Switzerland—A Handy Companion for 
Tourist 

Tourist Map of Switzerland 

The Bernes Alpine Railway—Berne, Loe 
berg, Simplon 

WALES 

The Call of North Wales 

North Wales 

Central Wales, Spas, and Holiday Resorts 


MacNAIR’S MOTORWAYS SOUT 


This new volume of motor routes 
the South is now ready for distributi 
The regular price of the booklet is 
cents, but any member of the Natio 
Travel Club desiring a copy may sed 
one without charge by writing to the 
retary. The supply is limited, and > 
would suggest that you ask for your cé 
at once if you contemplate a trip to 1 
Southland this winter. 

This booklet contains a list of the pri 
cipal routes and information about ro 
conditions, points of interest, and some 
the very best hotels to be found in th 
territory. Any additional informat 
may be had by addressing the Secreta 
of the Club. 


CUMAE THE MYSTERIOUS 


One of the most impressive sights 
Italy, and one which few travelers in Ita 
have seen or even heard of, can be fou 
in Cumae, a pleasant ride from Naple 
Cumae was the most ancient Greek colot 
in Italy. Here sat that great oracle 
Cumaean Sibyl, and the subterranean pa 
sages leading to her grotto were describe 
by Virgil and Dante. Only in the la 
few years have scientific excavations bee 
made among the extensive ruins of th 
region. Still the automobiles of touris 
speed along/the main roads without pau: 
ing to see the wonders that have been di: 
closed. There is a Colosseum second i 
size and importance only to that of Rom 
And if you descend a seldom-used patl 
you will stand at the entrance of a grez 
tunnel leading through the hill to the se: 
Built countless years ago and in a manne 
unexplained by archeologists, this mys 
terious vault stretches almost three mile 
in length. It is very high and wid 
enough for several men or chariots t 
travel abreast. Seven times the top i 
pierced to the sky for light and air, and ; 
is through these holes that rubbish ha 
been thrown for thousands of years unti 
the recent excavations opened again thi 
strange passage to the sea. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Selected For Selected For 

THE BRITISH HARD THE FRENCH 

COURT CHAMPIONSHIPS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1930-1-2-3-4: 1929-1930-1-2 


THE JUNIOR CHAMPI- THE DAVIS CUP 
ONSHIPS WIMBLEDON (Final or Challenge Round) 
1929-30 1929-1930-31 


Acknowledged by All Champions and First Class Players 
To Be The Most Accurate and Perfect Courts in Use. 


Upkeep reduced 50 percent 
THESE COURTS ARE MADE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


For Details Address Dept. M 


Sole American Agents 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Ine. 


4.00 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Sole Makers and Patentces 
° ; : THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., (SYSTON) Ltd. 
Tilden and ee Pivsng the 1929 finals for Syston, Leicestershire, England 
the Davis Cup on “En-Tout-Cas Bouhana” Courts : 


ee Sid Carros: Siadinm, Paris, France. Canadian Agent—E. A. Purkis Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Patented in Great Britain, U. S. A., Canada 


30 MINUTES AFTER RAIN’... AT TWILIGHT 
WEEKS EARLIER ... WEEKS LATER 


FASCINATING 
NEW TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 
IS A VOYAGE TO 


by EXPRESS STEAMERS 


For fifty years “Ward Line” has been synony- 


mous with “Havana.” All the genial, joyous MAGNIFICENT new motorships and other luxurious 
spirit of the New World Paris is captured be- “CASTLE” liners sail weekly from Gouthamperonvenia 
a forehand on the great sports decks, the friendly maa ae 4 / 
2 verandah cafes, the well-filled dance floors of Madeira. Go now—see the gorgeous Cape, Durban, 


these American liners. Their menus, their spe- 
cially ventilated accommodations, their 
niceties of service—all bear the stamp of long 
experience in the Havana run. 


9-17 Days—$165 up—ALL EXPENSES 


All shipboard and hotel expenses together with interest- 
ing automobile sightseeing trips in Havana included. 


MEXICO CIT Y—25 Days $275 up 


Including all expenses—Sightseeing trips at Havana. 
ig accommodations and sightseeing trips in Mexico 
ity. 


For information and illustrated literature address 


WARD LINE 
112 Wall Street—545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
or any Authorized Tourist Agent 
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Kimberley, the Golden Rand, Victoria Falls, Natal—other 
scenes of marvelous riches, wonderful animation, alien 
colour. Fascinating tours at reduced fares. Illustrated 


ve 
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oy 
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booklets on request. » » » » » » » 


26 Broadway, New York; 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., 
or local agents 


Agents 
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UCT ORE aie is 


Pigha, 


Regular sailings from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 
$230—$300 up. From Seat- 
tle and Victoria direct to 
the Orient, $195 up.*** 
Round-the-World in either 
direction with privilege of 
stop-over, $910 up, includ- 
ing rail fare. *** Around- 
the-Pacific Tours. Rates 


from $852.40 up. 
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N MAGELLAN 


He discovered the Philippines...and 
brought the gifts of fire and sword. 
You will bring the gift of American 
friendship...to these summer isles of 
romance in dark purple spheres of 
sea...and with modern life and sport 
in gey Manila. You'll go on joyous- 
ly to the undying romance and the 
modern hotels and railroads and 
sports of Japan. Your tour will bring 
you the gift of friendly peoples and 
the thrill of bright-hued panoramas. 


Your first discovery will be the su- 


perb ships of the N. Y. K. Line to 


JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


lt will be your finest gift. You enter 
the luxury of magnificent suites, the 
exercise given by well-equipped 
gymnasiums, the refreshment of love- 
ly swimming pools. You dine from 
an exquisite cuisine, to suit every 
taste, and served by stewards who 
speak English; and join in merry 
dances and entertsinments. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 2, 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK 10 Bridge St.—545-5th Ave. 

CHICAGO 40 North Dearborn Street 

LOS ANGELES .. . 605 So. Grand Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO . - 551 Market Street 

SEATTLE: is". 3, 2 3404-4ch Avenue 
Our general agents or any local railroad 

or steamship agent 


Crater—that Hashem-Bahr used to 
visit his mosque at night riding on 
the shoulders of a Jinni. But, much 
as I desired to get all the facts in 
the case, I could not verify this 
statement. Malice and envy! they 
are citizens of the world and are 
at home, it seems, everywhere. 

The truth is that Hashem-Bahr 
made pilgrimages to his own shrine 
neither walking, nor riding a camel, 
but in an automobile. A few friends 
and followers accompanied him on 
the pilgrimage and began to whisper 
about the great day after the holy 
man dies. The great day came; and 
it continues to come to Sheikh Oth- 
man once a year, in the fruit sea- 
son, and the followers of Hashem- 
Bahr come from Aden, from Lahaj, 
and from the neighboring hills to 
partake of the miracle and rejoice. 

A great day, indeed. The Arab’s 
love of color, of dancing, of won- 
ders, and of sweets, is seldom thus 
fully gratified. The rainbow, 
broken into a thousand pieces, 
moves everywhere in an _ indescrib- 
able glamour, andachaos of fashion 
struts abroad. Scarcely anyone—of 
the male population, of course—is 
dressed like his fellow pilgrim. A 
sclemn grandeur is echoed even by 
the children. One boy wears a long 
coat, cut like a Prince Albert, made 
of purple-flowered blue silk, while 
another, in the same mood, but with 
a different manner, just winds a 
cloth of red and yellow stripes around 
his loins and a scarf to match 
around his head. The variety of tur- 
bans in color and shape is bewilder- 
ing, and in the procession it is trans- 
porting. It suggests a field over- 
grown with all kinds of flowers—a 
flower-field that exists only in a 
poet’s dream in this part of Arabia. 
Indeed, to the colorless and arid sur- 
roundings of Aden, where every- 
thing, like Homer’s world, is sable, 
this is a welcome and brilliant con- 
trast. In the name of Hashem-Bahr 
the balance is attained. The saint 
who brings supernal joy to man 
makes even nature smile, 

There is one sad note, however, in 
the symphony, one dark spot in the 
canvas, one pathetic figure in the 
scene—woman. Except for the 
Somali girl, who is the most frolic- 
some and the least dressed, the veil, 
in every lugubrious texture and 
form, prevails. Also the igar, which 
is the veil of the woman’s body—it 
conceals her figure. Some of them 
seemed to rebel against this hal- 
lowed horror of custom, this obscene 
expression of man’s selfishness, by a 
graceful walk, which called attention 
to their hidden charm. Others ac- 
tually flirted with their feet and 
hands. 

The Arab woman walks with her 
shoulders, not too conspicuously, 
however, and thus, throwing out her 
arm, she reveals her hand. One 
hand I have seen, which made me 
forget for the nonce the procession 
and Hashem-Bahr. On the whole, 
the Mohammedan woman on festal 
days is a sorry figure, a pathetic fig- 
ure, a figure that cries out against 


the tyranny and inhumanity, the 
ignorance and selfishness of the 
Mohammedan man. One _ juggler, 
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Honoring, cArabia’s Youngest Saint 
(Continued from page 16) 


who pretended to have gor 
with the love of Hashem-B; 
amuck amid a group of wom 
started to tear off their veils. 
that such madness might pre 
over Al-Islam! 

The procession of the 10 
the green silk cover for the 
of the saint, set upon a 
frame—moved through the 
street towards the mosque, pj 
by the tom-tom squad and th 
ing dervishes. Immediately 
the mahmal, in a circle of | 
was a solitary figure, a littl 
with a big turban and a big 
strutting proudly, his head in 
and his face expressing ineffal 


light. He was the nephew 
saint, 
The wonder-worker, tongu 


cheek, is everywhere diverti 
crowd. One Somali, who is | 
ing to knock his head again 
stone wall, flirts for an hour 
patient audience, now sprinkli 
wall with water, now coveri 
head with dust, now wildly 1 
in the air, now rolling on 

ground, but always keeping his } 

at a safe distance from the 4 

and then, snatching a cigarette f 

one of the spectators, he sits d 

and enjoys a smoke. Others - 

get into “the state,” who ‘are, 
other words, abstracted by Hash 
Bahr and are no longer respons 
for their actions, are carried. 
above the shoulders of four men 
that every one might behold 
miracle, and taken into the most 
where, immediately as they st 
under the white dome, they 

cured. One of these lunatics, a 

cus performer of ability, has 
ox-tails tied to his girdle from 

hind, and with a bamboo stick h 
parrying the blows of a man swi 
ing a heavy sword and rattl 
strings of tin cans, which hung fr 
his shoulders ‘and his waist. 7 
exquisitely ludicrous performa 
stirs to laughter even a sombe 
happy Arab crowd. 

But the “headliners” of the sh 
are the dagger men, who are da 
ing in a big circle in front of 
mosque. [| had heard _ thrill 
stories about them. They stab the 
selves, crying Hashem-Bahr!’ ; 
‘are immediately healed, They 
off their tongues and pluck out th 
eyes and go into the mosque, whe 
under the white dome, they ; 
straightway restored. They thr 
themselves inte the deep well, fr 
which they are pulled out alive a 
dry. 

I have seen them perform ané¢ 
was delighted and amazed. TH 
are very dexterous, indeed, with 1 
dagger, which, in light, rapid strok 
and movements, they make you | 
lieve is piercing their bodies. Son 
times, accidentaily—JI am quoting r 
companion—they draw blood. A 
the tongues which they cut off a 
the eves which they pluck out wi 
the dagger—alas for my soph 
ticated guide!—are tongues and ey 
of sheep, which they carry co 
cealed in their bosom and th 
quickly insert them in the prop 
place for the accomplishment of 1 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Smooth, vibrationless 
sailing, so characteristic 
of all White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Trans- 
port Liners, is just one 
thing that makes each 
moment on board so 
“enjoyable. Coffee in the 
_lounge...on the Majes- 


tic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric or Bel- 
genland...is a delight- 
ful affair, always colored 
by romance. 

Life is a composite of 
magical moments. Bril- 
liant social events ...deck 
sports...the pleasures 
of fine cuisine...and, 
when the day is done, 
such attractive state- 
rooms...spacious, com- 
fortable, truly livable. 


c europe...such smooth sailing 


rea star line: atlantic transport line 


Pere mr as Lon cil mercantile marine company 


Sti e502 ERO SES AS AS: aI EE REN OES SG 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


1. M. M. Lines, although 
offering ocean travel lux- 
ury unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world, also provide 
accommodations at mod- 
erate rates. Expense is no 
longer a barrier to Euro- 
pean travel. Bring us your 
problem. We have fares 
to meet every purse 
and plan. 


30 Principal Offices in United 
States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Authorized Agents Everywhere. 


white star line 


SET 
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. land of colour, 


ASCINATING® Iapan’ 


% 


a charm and courtesy, where the East blends 


with the West and the past with the present... 


Everywhere is the scenic majesty that inspires 
a worship of Nature. k-verywhere blossom-framed 
shrines, temples and pagodas preserve the traditions of 
the centuries. Everywhere a gentle culture is seen in 
the festivals of the seasons, the Tea Ceremony, the 
“Tkebana” or flower arrangement, in the undying art 
symbolized by the Momoyama screens and the Uhki- 
yoye serolls. 

And everywhere in Japan are the modern luxuries 
of great railroads, hotels and motor highways as well. 
as facilities for all the smart sports. 

The wonderlands of Jaban, Korea, Manchuria and China are 
reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, the 


Canadian Pacific and Dollar Stean:ship Line. Full information 
will be furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency or by the 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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Now... to Plan a 
SuMMER Trip 


of Glorious Adventure! 


(CAN YOU conceive a summer vacation 

trip to compare with an outing in 
Seattle and the “Charmed Land’ of 
which it is hub and center? 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce in- 
vites you to be one of the near half- 
million who will flock to this cool and 
glorious playground this summer. 

Briefly, we sketch a few of the attrac- 
tions which justify this invitation: 


Scenic!— — Mount 


Rainier National 
Patk and ‘‘The 
Mountain,”’ a snow- 
clad, extinct vol- 
cano nearly three 
miles high, with 
flower-strewn  val- 


leys, glaciers, ice 
caves, and an ex- 
cellent inn Sate 
Mount Baker, with 
wonderful scenic 
attractions and a 
spacious lodge . . . 

lympic Peninsula, 
vast, rugged, un- 
spoiled wilderness 
..-Puget Sound and 
its islands... Hood 
Canal ocean 


beaches . . . beauti- 
ful lakes and rush- 
ing stream s— 
beauty everywhere ! 


Accessible! All 
these and a thou- 
sand other points of 
interest are reached 
over a network of 
paved and hard- 
surfaced highways, 
or by boat or ferry 
—quickly, easily — 
just a few minutes 
or a very few hours 
from Seattle, with 
its metropolitan 


comforts, its fine 
hotels, theatres, 
golt courses, bath- 
ing beaches, etc. 


Play —or Rest! 
You can rest and 
revel in these won- 
ders or enjoy them 
as_ you hunt, fish, 
golf, boat, swim, 
explore — always 
plenty to do — and 
mucn to see! 


And Cool! Sum- 
mer average, Seattle, 
G2o5 


Four transconti- 
nental railroads to 
serve you. 

Rail, steamer, 
plane or paved 
ighways to Cali- 
fornia, which can 
be included in your 
trip at little extra 
fare. 

Send coupon for 
details. Special low 
rates, May 15 to 
September 30. 


Center of the 
“CHARMED LAND” 


’ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 68, Seattle, Washington 
Please send me, FREE, your illustrated 

booklet. 
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Honoring, cArabia’s Youngest Saint 


(Continued from page 46) 


miracle. I cannot testify to this. 
But I am morally certain that a slice 
of tongue was cut for my bewilder- 
ment, and an eye was plucked out! 
The restoration, which took place 
inside the mosque, is equally cer- 
tain, for the man came out wagging 
the tongue to prove it. 


O Hashem-Bahr, thou art my 
benefactor for a day, and for many 
days to come, when I look back upon 
this scene of indescribable glamour, 
ineffable merriment and supreme dis- 
order. Sponaneity is the King of 
an Oriental féte and Chaos is his 
Prime Minister. Indeed, and he has 
need of no other official to keep the 
peace. The Hindu soldiers of the 


British Government, mounted on 
camels, add a flare to the picture, 
but are superfluous to the law; and 
the Assistant Resident, who walks 
among the crowd and seems to be 
sharing its delight, must have been 
astonished less at the orderly dis- 
order and the peaceful anarchy of 
caprice and taste, than at the want 
of imagination in one of his prede- 
cessors, who first refused Hashem- 
Bahr a permit to be buried in his 
own mosque. Now they come them- 
selves, the Ingliz, to ‘attend the fes- 
tival of the youngest saint in Arabia, 
while Hashem-Bahr looks upon the 
dagger-performers and the many 
motor cars parked under the tam- 
arisks of Sheikh Othman, and smiles. 


‘The “Deserted City of cAkbar the Great 


(Continued from page 28) 


learn. And so one visits all the 
buildings in turn—the Palace of Au- 
dience with its huge central pillar, 
its spiral staircase and its two in- 
tersecting beams where, high above 
them, Akbar consulted with coun- 
cilors and men of affairs; the House 
of Dreams; the public offices, the 
hospitals, the schools (including one 
for girls), the quarters for soldiers, 
the bathing houses, the ladies’ mos- 
que, the stables, etc—and always 
with the thought uppermost in mind 
of the amazing tales these mute 
walls could tell if only they were 
given tongue. 

Strangely enough, standing here 
in the graveyard of glories that have 
gone for all time, there is no feel- 
ing of depression or of desolation, 
though the entire city, said to have 
been originally seven miles in cir- 
cumference, has no life in it but the 
few guides and attendants, the 
wasps whose blackened nests fringe 
the archway of the Gate of Victory, 
and the birds that dart above, dis- 
appearing like spirits of the air into 
little crevices and nooks where no 
doubt they rear their families. 

Why, one wonders, was the city 
built: and why having been built, 
was it abandoned. The stories told 
by our guides and by the natives 
varied greatly. According to one 
the city was built as a tribute to 
the hermit monk, Salim Chisti, who 
lived in a cave near the place where 
Fatehpur Sikri was subsequently built. 
Akbar asked Salim Chisti to inter- 
cede on his behalf with the higher 
powers so that a male heir might 
be born to him. Akbar’s prayer was 
granted, and the city was founded 
in the saint’s honor. According to 
another story Akbar built the city 
so as to create a new center of reli- 
gious freedom—to show by example 
to all his subjects that it was truly 
possible for different religious sects 
to dwell together in peace and har- 
mony. 

Which of these two stories is to 
be accepted regarding the founding 
of the city is a disputed question 
just as is the much more interesting 
and vexatious problem as to why, 
and by whose orders, it was so hur- 
riedly abandoned. The literature on 
the subject is altogether vague. One 
authority tells us that it was not 


abandoned until after Akbar’s death, 
when, to use this narrator’s words, 
it was “left to’ the jackals and the 
owls.” Another writer says that it 
was abandoned in Akbar’s own time. 
That, however, is of little conse- 
quence as compared with the reasons 
for the abandonment. In the 
meager literature that exists several 
conflicting reasons are given for 
abandoning the city. According to 
one curious story it was deserted be- 
cause Salim Chisti desired solitude 
and the noises interfered with his 
pious meditations. A more plausible 
reason is that the drinking water 
taken from an artificial lake seven 
miles long and two miles wide was 
impure. A third explanation is that 
no sooner was the city occupied 
than Akbar realized that Agra was 
much more suited in every way for 
a capital city, and hence decided 
upon the abandonment. 


There is, it seems to me, a mys- 
tery which neither guides, guide 
books nor natives have yet plumbed. 
Such a royal city surely was not 
ibandoned merely because the peace 
of the holy man Salim Chisti was 
disturbed. Were this so, it would 
scarcely have been built, since the 
turmoil and the confusion of con- 
struction would have been more 
than the saint could endure. Nor 
is it probable that it was abandoned 
as a whim or on impulse, for neither 
Akbar nor his successor was a crea- 
ture of impulse. 

Whatever the answer the deserted 
royal city of Fatehpur Sikn 1 al 
city fit for any king and his retinue. 
In the amazing Strength and perma- 
nency of its buildings, now over 
three hundred years old, one still 
feels the spirit of the great admin- 
istrator and builder who sought to 
bridge the wide religious ‘gulf sep- 
arating his people one from another. 
As a recent traveler has written: 
“This city expresses Akbar, its 
builder, just as the palaces of Agra 
Fort and the Taj Mahal express 
their builder, Shah Jehan, Akbar’s 
character was an extraordinary com- 
bination of imperious will, vigorous 
ambitions, and a deeply inquiring, 
philosophical and tolerant intellect. 
Jehan built in marble a lover’s 
bower. Akbar took real sandstone 
and built a city of grandeur.” 
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(from Chicago) 


Includes new Gallatin Gateway 
to Yellowstone, 170 mile motor 
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days in Park... Seattle, world 
port... Rainier National Park, 
glacier-clad monarch moun- 
tain, Spokane (Inland Empire). 
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Victoria and Vancouver . . 

ice-clad Mt. Baker . . Alaska, 
land of midnight sun - Ca- 
nadian Rockies... California. 
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YOU GO ABROAD 
YOUR OWN 
IDEALS OF 
LUXURY! 


The famous transatlantic fleet of 
the United States Lines draws its 
inspiration from the best mode 
and manners of America’s social 
life. So, you find ... your state- 
room a revelation in completeness, 
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cuisine so appetizing it recently 
won four coveted awards... your 
alert stewards speaking your own 
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with elegance. Little wonder 103 
college alumni organizations 
singled out these ships as their 
official fleet to Europe! For five 
day speed, take the Leviathan, 
World's Largest Ship. For economy 
with luxury, the superb cabin liners 
. .. George Washington, America, 
Republic, President Harding or Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Sail... under the 
Stars and Stripes! 
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With the Gipsies in the Balkans 


(Continued from page 42) 


glowed more than the embers in the 
fire. Between her brows, curled like 
leeches above her eyes, a large cres- 
cent stood out in blue tattoo. Her 
eyes, black like brambleberries, emit- 
ted the fire of a smouldering tem- 
perament. A thin, yellow coin, fas- 
tened to a silk strand and tied to her 
coppery hair, hung upon her smooth 
forehead. Her face had the texture 
of the skin of a plum. The girl 
was beautiful—queen of the olive 
groves that surrounded the camp. 
She clicked the castanets, as Mehmed 
had done, cocked her head like a 
wood partridge, cast a burning 
glance toward the visitor that sat 
transported by the fire, and her sup- 
ple body began to twist and to sway. 

The Chergari generally spread 
camp in the meadows adjoining the 
villages, or on the threshing lots. In 
the fall and in winter they occupy 
abandoned flour mills, deserted 
houses, unused barns, or the com- 
munity blacksmith shop, if it is not 
already inhabited by some itinerant 
maker of plowshares, axes, scythes 
and other implements with which 
the peasant wrestles the soil. But 
in the summer one cannot make a 
Gipsy unload his things under a roof 
for anything in the world. Then he 
makes his home out in the open 
where the sun can bake him and he 
can gaze at the stars at night. 

While the men spread camp, the 
women sling empty skinbags over 
their shoulders, pick up their long 
dogwood staffs, and start through 
the village to sell baskets and sieves, 
to tell fortunes, to do secret “doctor- 
ing,” especially among young brides 
not yet experienced in the mysteries 
of connubial life and too anxious to 
bear children the first year they are 
married. For the goods, and for the 
dubious services which they offer, 
the Gipsy women accept no money. 
No peasant woman can pay a Gipsy 
for anything with money. Peasant 
women know too well the value of 
money. But they cannot properly 
estimate the real value of beans, 
walnuts, pumpkins, chunks of meat 
and bread. Nature gave these things 
to the peasants. They can afford to 
be generous with them, provided the 
husbands do not find out about it. 
So the Gipsies refuse to accept coin. 
“Oh, a loaf of bread, some walnuts, 
some beans, my dear, and a pumpkin, 
for this beautiful basket!” 

The Gipsy women load themselves 
with food provisions and haul them 
to the camp, where the men pleat 
baskets and pound on forges. The 
dogs—eternal enemies of Gipsies— 
bark wildly after them, as if to voice 
their indignation at the way the 
strangers have robbed their masters. 

But the Gipsies make up for it, in 
fact deserve more than the peasants 
give them. At night they take out 
their violins, flutes and drums and 
the camp re-echoes with music and 
dancing. The peasants and the chil- 
dren gather around the camp and 
enjoy the color and glamour which 
the homeless nomads have brought 
to their dull, tedious village. And 
should there be a bear with the 
strolling band, the village youth is 
exultant with excitement. 

The children follow the beast in 


a flock as the Gipsy leads him from 
house to house, beating his tambou- 
rine and singing haiduk songs. The 
bear dances, takes the heavy cudgel 
from his master’s hands and bal- 
ances it on his shoulder like a rifle, 
makes bows like a young bride, 
kisses the hands of people, and does 
many amusing tricks. But the climax 
comes when the bear-player or some 
strong peasant from the village 
wrestles with the beast. 

A man-and-bear wrestling match 
I saw in a small Thracian village. 
A burly peasant, named Vasil the 
Thief, stepped forward and demand- 
ed the right to wrestle the bear. He 
was a middle-aged man, but his body 
was like the stump of an oak tree, 
He seemed a good match for the 
powerful Marko, half of — whose 
gray-brown wool had been plucked 
by his master to sell to peasant 
women that still believed bear’s wool 
would cure a lot of ailments. 

As Marko clutched Vasil I thought 
the erstwhile thief’s bones would 
crack. But he had wrestled before 
in his life and in less than ten min- 
utes succeeded in sprawling the 
groaning Marko on the ground. The 
beast was furious; enraged, he roar- 
ed frightfully. His master pulled at 
the chain which was hooked to a 
loop hanging on Marko’s nose like 
an earring. This hurt the bear, and 
he quieted down, accepting his de- 
feat in a philosophic if not sports- 
manlike fashion. 

When strangers invade the Gipsy 
camp, the inhabitants begin to stir. 
Anxious always to engage one in 
conversation, they hope that some- 
thing may come out of it, a cigarette 
if nothing more. They are talkative 
and sociable, never omitting to re- 
mind. one that they are the poor of 
the earth, the homeless entertainers 
of peasants and citizens. They are 
ready to appreciate one’s sympathy 
with their fate, but even then the 
thought of gain sticks with them. 

The Gipsies are a prolific race. 
Birth rate is very high among them. 
The women always seem to be preg- 
nant and children hover about the 
camp like bees. Yet the population 
does not increase. Because they live 
in squalor and are undernourished 
and ill-clothed in winter, mortality is 
very high among them. They live 
gaily and recklessly. The present 
concerns them most. They care noth- 
ing for the past; they are utterly 
indifferent to the future. Their cele- 
brations are always spontaneous, de- 
pending upon the whim of the day 
and the mood of the camp. This 
apathy to the past and defiance of 
the future runs throughout their 
lives. Temperamental and mischiey- 
ous, they hold no feuds, committing 
crimes on the spur of the moment. 

The Balkan Gipsies are the laziest 
people on earth. So long as there is 
food for the next meal there is not 
an unhappy person in the camp. Sun 
is the most vital element to Gipsies, 
as essential to them as the air which 
they breathe. When the sun beats 
upon the camp, they all come out, 
men, women and children. They 
sprawl half naked on the ground and 
lie there like snakes until dusk falls 
upon the camp. 
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The Summit of Eternity 
(Continued from page 21) 


gleamed upon the heavy roof. And 
beyond, in an adjoining shrine, was 
the Princess, ensconced in all her 
awful immortality. From a distance, 
the length of the hall in which she 
sits, we viewed her. One was re- 
quired to stand on tip-toe and gaze 
through barred doors. 

The image somewhat resembles in 
form and feature a caricature of an 
autocratic Chinese mother-in-law. 
She is that regal and domineering. 
Seated upon a red throne, she-holds 
in her hands the symbolic scepter 
of power, is clothed in silks, and on 
her head she wears a tasseled tiara. 
The flickering light from our lan- 
tern rolled into the dim,  spirit- 
haunted chamber and cast weird re- 
flections over her countenance. With 
no imaginative effort whatever, one 
could observe that her eyes shifted 
and the lines in her face framed an 
unearthly expression of displeasure. 
The rustling of old papers behind 
the lattice might easily have de- 
ceived one. Was this not a thin 
high voice speaking to us in the mys- 
tic tongue of the celestials? 

On each side of the Princess’ 
shrine are temples dedicated to the 
minor goddesses usually associated 
with this cult: She of the Mystery 
of Bright Vision and She of the 
Secret of Posterity. At the altar 
of the latter, young married women 
desirous of perpetuating the fami- 
lies of their honorable husbands, 
kneel and deposit boy baby dolls, a 
ceremony which they accompany 
with appropriate demonstrations. The 
Goddess of Bright Vision is reputed 
to possess the power of clarifying 
all things, even for the aged whose 
sight long since has deserted them. 
Confidence of late has been consid- 
erably strengthened in this deity by 
the wide circulation given to a re- 
cent fairy tale. A blind Chinese 
from Ningpo, so ’tis said, touched 
the raiment of the image and then 
repeated the procedure on his own 
eyes so that he went out on the 
peak immediately afterward and was 
able to see Ta Ming Ho, a charming 
lake of a famous summer resort in 
Tsinan, about fifty miles north! 

According to Dwight Baker, an 
authority to whom I am much in- 
debted for other information con- 
cerning Tai Shan, the sect of the 
Princess of Colored Clouds can be 
traced to 1008. In that year it was 
announced to the reigning Sun Em- 
peror, Chen-tsung, that an image of 
a goddess had been discovered at the 
bottom of Jade Maiden’s Well, which 
is outside the wall of the present 
temple. The emperor appears to 
have been a superstitious fellow, for 
during the same year he accepted 
two Books of Gold which the Taoist 
priests alleged to have fallen from 
Heaven. He was so much impressed 
by the restored idol that he had a 
replica carved in real jade and built 
a temple for it beside the well. AlI- 
though the original jade image has 
disappeared, the temple has been 
much enlarged and improved by suc- 
ceeding dynasties. Gradually the 
idea of the Princess of Colored 
Clouds replaced the Jade Maiden 
and came to symbolize the fairy god- 
dess who waves her wand among the 


painted pillows of the sky. The 
statue rescued from the well is de- 
clared by Chinese historians to have 
been made during the time of Christ, 
Some assert that even hundreds of 
years earlier a female deity was wor- 
shiped at Tai Shan. There is good 
reason to think that before Confu- 
cius people believed the peak was in- 
habited by one of the daughters of 
the legendary Yellow Emperor. They 
idolized her as a Jade Princess who 
had been metamorphosed into a 
fairy. 

We had left the earth behind us. 
The clouds that had clustered around 
the Southern Gate drifted off into 
space and hovered over the slumber- 
ing valleys. The moon came closer. 
A coterie of intimate stars brought 
the heavens almost within arm’s 
reach. If only, ah, but if only one 
had such an arm! How many must 
have thought that as they stood here 
marveling at this exalting promise 
of infinity! For at last we had 
reached the very highest ridge, the 
final glimmering outpost of men— 
and the frontier of the gods! We 
had entered the sacred chamber of 
the Lord of Lords and the Ruler of 
Heaven, the Temple of the Taoist 
Jade Emperor. 

Unmoving sat the little Green God 
on his icy throne in the skies. He 
stared ahead of him at the Stones 
that Dropped from Heaven, en- 
shrined in the center of the court- 
yard. And beside him, ranged ac- 
cording to their importance in the 
court of heaven, were his attendants. 
In his hands the Emperor held the 
golden scepter of power. His flow- 
ing robes billowed realistically over 
his feet. A  waffle-like headdress, 
somehow incongruously reminiscent 
of that monstrosity forced upon the 
college youth at his graduation ex- 
ercises, inadequately adorned His 
Celestial Highness’ head. From all 
sides of this crown hung long 
strands of scarlet and azure and 
emerald beads. They trembled softly 
in the wind and beneath the front 
row of them spread a fierce mous- 
tache of long black hair, which also 
agitated impressively. 
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I asked the 
“Is he really 


We moved closer. 
usual stock question. 
made of jade?” 

Gene did not think so. “If he 
were those bandits the priest men- 
tioned never would have left him 
here.” 

I then recalled who the Jade Em- 
peror really was. In the twelfth 
century at the court of Sung there 
lived a certain learned doctor who 
effected what was proclaimed to be 
a miraculous cure for a serious ill- 
ness of the Emperor Hui-Tsung. 
Upon the physician’s death he was 
apotheosized by royal decree and 
given the title of Jade King, in sub- 
stitution for his own lowly name of 
Chang. He became known as the 
preserver of life and the giver of 
great things and finally was elevated 
by Taoist zealots to the throne of 
the supreme Lord of the United 
Heavens. 

On one of the terraces of the 
Emperor’s temple is a stone mono- 
lith, called the Tablet Without In- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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‘The Summit of Eternity 


(Continued from page 52) 


scription. More than fifteen feet 
high and four feet wide, it tapers 
gently toward its crest and reminds 
me of that strange absurdity in New 


York’s Central Park, Cleopatra’s 
Needle. Historians agree that it 
has been here for more than two 


millenniums. An emperor in the sec- 
ond or third century before Christ 
probably had it carried up the side 
of the mountain and used it in 
making sacrifices to the gods of long 
ago. Yet it still remains a mystery 
that has puzzled scholars for hun- 
dreds of years. On it there appears 
but one small character, the Chinese 
word 77, or God, which is engraved 
in one of the lower corners. 
believe that beneath it 


Some 


is buried a 
treasure of jade, similar to that 
which was found, in the form of 


prayer tablets, on another part of 
Tai Shan. Once a mandarin, so the 
legend goes, attempted to move the 
pillar, in search of this prize. But 
the gods interfered by sweeping the 
peak with a terrific gale, whereupon 
all the workmen fled in terror. 
Since then none has ventured 
ther investigations. 

Probably it was on this spot that 
the ancient Emperor Shun, who ruled 
in the Golden Age of China, more 
than forty-three hundred years ago, 
burned his offerings. At least as 
early as the twentieth century B. C. 
worship at this point on Tai Shan, 
and on the four other sacred peaks, 
had become an established rite fol- 
lowed by all emperors. It is related 
that this was the site of the altar 
of heaven at which the great minis- 
ters of the Chou dynasty, about six- 
teen hundred years before Buddha, 
were sacrificing, with appropriate 
music, precious stones and the blood 
of oxen and lamb. Here it was that 
even the ruthless and slaughtering 
Tsin, who built the Great Wall of 
China at the toll of millions of 
lives, came to make harmony with 
the one Power he could not bend to 
his will. 

Down through the ages they have 
come to Tai Shan. Emperors, gen- 
erals, poets, philosophers — distin- 
guished men of all kinds have hum- 
led themselves before the sublimity 
of this wonderful peak. Sut not 
only the great have been lured to its 


fur- 


summit. Humble pilgrims 
come here by the thousands. Long 
before the followers of Mohammed 
had begun to face Mecca when they 
prayed, civilized men of Cathay 
turned their eyes eastward, toward 
old Tai, when they knelt down to 
express their inarticulate soul-cry 
for the illimitable. Tyre and Nineveh 
and Greece are lights in the darkness 
of the past that glittered and died 
since worship began on this height. 
The temples of Marduk and Osiris 
are little more than famished names 
rescued from a mist of poetic legend, 
and the ancient mosques at Samar- 
kand likewise have returned to the 
desert. But men still kneel at Tai 
Shan as others of the same race did 
more than forty centuries ago. 
As we moved down at last, the 
radiance about us seemed to eTOW, 
“like the swelling eloquence of some 
immaculate melody.” Tai Shan shim- 
mered, Moon rays threaded the snow- 
banks. A million gossamer spirits 


danced in the dazzling haze. The 
cornices of the shrines curved to- 
ward the heavens, like prayers 


carved in alabaster. Below, far, far 


below, the world slept. 


Later that night, as I lay under 
great mounds’ of blankets spread 


upon the kang in the hut of our 
friend, the Taoist, I remembered 
what a Brahman poet had once said 
to me: “The trouble with the Chinese 
is that the gods are deserting their 
temples.” This may be so. Certainly 
they are being treated with diminish- 
ing hospitality in many parts of 
China. I thought of all the shrines 
I had seen in deplorable decay and 
of the images rotting and clothed in 
tatters or, worse, hacked to pieces 
by enlightened crusaders against su- 
perstition. But if the day comes, I 
decided, when all the gods are ban- 
ished to some faraway Antan such 
as Cabell has fancied, the adoration 
of Tai Shan will in some form sur- 
vive. For temples may crumble and 
gods depart, but because it is the 
superb and time-ripened manifesta- 
tion of a credo that lurks within 
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the shuttered shrine of every soul, 
Tai Shan will be sacred until dreams 
are dead and there is a sad surety 
in the hearts of all men. 


with Rome as_ its 
a reformed Order in a reformed 
Europe from which the smoke of 
battles was just lifting on the heels 
of retreating armies. The former 
ambassadorial palace of the Order 
in the Eternal City now serves as 
the residence of the Grand Master 
and of the other high dignitaries of 
he Knights of Malta, and from those 
stately offices on Via Condotti the 
Order directs a charitable and re- 
ligious service more in accord with 
modern ideals than the capturing and 
plundering of Moslem galleys—that 
of maintaining and administering 
hospitals and ambulances both in 


headquarters, 


Cables: Daimlerdom, Knights, 
London 


Europe and in Palestine. 
Thus the circle is complete, and 
the Hospitallers have returned to 


‘The Stronghold of the Knights of eMalta 


(Continued from page 25) 


their original purpose. 

It was a long time before the 
Order finally reconciled itself to its 
fate, however, and not until 1879 was 
the center finally fixed in Rome. In- 
deed for a time there was a proba- 
bility that, in the shuffle of treaty- 
makings, the noble Knights might get 


Malta back after all. But Great 
Britain, who with the aid of the 
Maltese had captured the plucky 


French garrison left behind by Bona- 
parte to guard Valetta, was not deaf 
to the pleading of some of the Mal- 
tese who preferred her rule to that 
of the famous Hospitallers. How 
could she refuse to accept a posses- 
sion whose strategic position in the 
sea-way between the west and the 
(Continued on page 56) 
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with which the men jumped aside 
(6 avoid the sure hung spears, or to 
Wan them cath the hurtling 
weapons in wWidaitr—all the while 
nteriig piercing war rigs, 

After them came a group of 


Sakalave boxers and wre Wers, strip 
ped except tor white loin doths, The 
boners use no gloves, hit with the 
palin of the hand, and each blow 
must be latided on the opponent's 
chest, It was not at all Beker Aine 
to approved boxing standards, tut 
it was none the less enciiing, and 
pretty play at that, As they fought 
gronps Of partisans erouched on the 
ground and beat frantically on tom 
tons, 

These same tom-toms, with many 
more, later furnished the musie for 
one of the most extraordinary ex 
hibitions we had ever seen, a group 
Of ritual and war dances executed 
by members of different tribes, Rach 
had its distinetive rhythm and se 
compunying chant, There were 
dances by Hazolahy, etsileo and 
Hova tribes from fquatorial Africa 
and dances of the Congo, the Soudan 
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and tiadder when suddenly we heard 
the blare of trumpets at the eni- | 
trance, The dancers swayed and 
stopped, withdrawing to make place 
for another cortege entering the 
ficldthe mimic Sultan of Dahomey 
with his retinue, Again we were | 
treated 10 a super pageant, First 
came the heralds at arms, on foot, 
carrying their trumpets, then the 
Sultan, riding on a coal black horse 
and wearing long white robes, with 
his umbrella-bearer behind him, fol- 
lowed by 4 suite of nobles, sorcerers, 
jesters, warriors, dancers and musici- 
ans. Wloating over their heads was 
the green banner of Islam, 

Sy this time there were over 4 
thousand Africans in native costume 
inside the arena, The Sultan made 
the circuit and then drew up on one 
side with his train to make way for 
several groups of tom-tom beaters 
from the Soussou, Toucouleur and 

(Continued on page 6) 
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necessary expenses. Return steam- 
ship tickets permit stopover for 
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Dahomean tribes who took their 
places before the grandstand, squat- 
ting on the ground with their instru- 
ments. There was a moment’s tense 
silence, then the first group began 
‘to sound the tribal call to arms. 
The insistent rhythm rose, fell and 
swelled across the field. Fréjus 
vanished, and in its place we saw 
the dank tropical jungle, dark war- 
riors flitting through the green dusk, 
assembling in many villages, creep- 
ing in silent files through the forest 
to the meeting-place. 

Next came the tom-tom of victory 
with the chants of the victors, and 
finally the wail of mourning for the 
fallen. Musicians, singers and spec- 
tators alike worked themselves into 
a frenzy, and it took several blasts 
from the shrill whistle of the officer 
in charge of the féte to remind them 
that it was time to stop. 

The féte closed with a wonderful 
exhibition of gymnastics by several 
hundred jet black soldiers, stripped, 
except for their loin cloths, and a 
grand parade of all the performers. 

When it was all over, we began 
to ask questions. Who had organized 
the féte, what was the commanding 
officer like, how was it possible to 
stage such an amazing spectacle so 
naturally, so spontaneously and with 
no apparent theatricality or effort? 

The whole affair, we were told, 
had been planned, organized and car- 
ried out by the various units taking 
part. They had made their own cos- 


tumes and arranged every detail. 
The commanding officer, Colonel 


Lame, to whom we were duly pre- 
sented, was a fine type of old 
soldier, who had served all his life 
in the colonies. To our amazement, 
we learned that he was himself a 
Buddhist. 

“Tl tell you why it was possible 
to put on a show like this, here in 
France,” he said, “or better still, Vl 
let you see why. Would you like 
to make a visit to Camp Gallieni?” 

We made an appointment on the 


spot to inspect the camp the next 
day with the Colonel’s Aide. At the 
appointed time the next morning we 
called at the Colonel’s headquarters 
in Fréjus, and were driven out to 
the camp, situated on a plateau two 
or three miles from the town, in the 
midst of a wonderful grove of the 
beautiful umbrella pines brought to 
the Riviera, so tradition has it, by 
the Romans. 

At first sight Camp Gallieni look- 
ed very like an ordinary cantonment 
with rows of barracks, officers’ 
quarters, a parade ground and neat 
walks beautified by flowering shrubs, 
palm trees and mimosas. Then my 
eye caught an extraordinary struc- 
ture crowning a little eminence. It 
was battlemented and turreted, but 
obviously not a fort. Over it floated 
a green flag. I looked again. Could 
I be mistaken? It was a mosque, an 
African mosque, such as I had seen 
on the borders of the Sahara. As 
we gazed at it, we saw a turbaned 
figure appear on the battlements. It 
was the muezzin, about to give the 


call to prayer. We_ stood silent, 
watching as he cupped his hands 
around his mouth and began the 


summons. 
Je nee 


“Allah Akbar — Allah 
the cry of the faith, of 


Islam, echoed through the pine trees 
and across the plain, challenging the 
silent bells in the cathedral of 
Christian Fréjus. Here and there, 
on the parade ground, and in the 
streets, we saw khaki clad figures 
prostrate themselves, facing  east- 
ward towards Mecca rapt in prayer. 

The Colonel’s aide broke the si- 
lence. ‘‘Rather nice, isn’t it?” he 
asked, pointing to the mosque. “It 
was designed and built by our men. 
All the Moslem soldiers attend it. 
They have their own quarters too, 
their bazaar where they buy and sell 
once a week, their priest, | their 
scribes, and they prepare their own 
food in their special kitchen.” 

“And how about the non-Mos- 
fems?” I asked. 

“Oh, they have their medicine men 
and their witch doctors and _ their 
fetiches,” he answered. ‘hey live 
in their own section, each tribe sep- 
arately. ‘hey are building their own 
villages, and a few minutes later we 
saw native artisans fashioning the 
little huts of palm and thatch that 
were to take the place of their home 
villages. hey were even making 
artificial termite ant hills, designed 
by the Colonel himself, to perfect 
the “atmosphere.” 

In the part of the camp reserved 
for the Indo-Chinese troops, we saw 
the headquarters building, entirely 
designed and constructed by natives. 
There were balustrades and capitals 
with exquisite sculptured dragons 
and snakes’ heads reminiscent of the 
glories of Angkor, carved and gild- 
ed beams, gaily painted furniture 
and Tonkinese wall paintings. The 
Annamite theater, where interminable 
plays, sometimes lasting a whole 
week, are given, was beautifully 
decorated and complete in every de- 
tail. In the men’s quarters the fur- 
nishings were as nearly as possible 
like those in use in their far-off 
homes in Asia. 

This is the wise policy of the 
French Government that has brought 
black magic to France. The thou- 
sands of colonials, yellow, brown 
and black, who spend the better part 
of their foreign training at Fréjus 
are not forced relentlessly into the 
European mould. They do not have 
an alien culture foisted on them. 
Beyond instruction in French and 
their military duties they are allow- 
ed to develop within the limits of 
their own past and future environ- 
ment. When they go back to their 
villages they take with them the 
knowledge of many useful things, 
and assume an air of vast superi- 
ority over their homestaying breth- 
ren. They have traveled, they have 
seen the world. They lord it in the 
villages. But they are not spoiled 
by attempts to assimilate strange cus- 
toms, manners and ideals. 

These methods are being applied 
at present throughout the vast 
colonial Empire of the French in 
Africa, where every effort is being 
made to preserve the native life and 
culture. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve its fruits in the future when 
the inevitable awakening of national 
consciousness takes place among the 
tribespeople of Africa as well as 
among the more cultured natives of 
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Penn-Daw Hotel 
In Virginia 


8 miles south of 
Washington, D. C. 
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PINEHURST, N. C. 
“The Inn Like a Home” 
Five minutes to the five Pine- 


hurst Golf Courses. Best of 
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Write Ross & MacNas, Owners 


Fort Sumter Hotel 
On-the-W ater Front 
Charleston, 

South Carolina 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 
AIKEN, S. C. 


QUEEN OF WINTER RESORTS 


Refined and restful home for the motor- 
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Full information upon request. 


J. J. SWEENEY, Proprietor 
Summer: Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, N.Y. 
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eNew York—The World’s cMetropolis 


(Continued from page 12) 


tions? Even when the shops are 
closed up and emptied of people, they 
are kept lighted until the morning. 
At daybreak the restaurants are still 
serying their patrons; four hours 
later these very patrons will be at 
their desks. New York is a city that 
never stops moving, never relaxes. 
Subways and surface cars run all 
night long from one end of the island 
to the other, twenty-four hours a 
day ... New Yorkers fall asleep to 
the scraping of the elevated’s wheels; 
they awaken to the same noise. In 
an interview, Thomas Edison said 
that sleep is the last heritage of pre- 
historic epochs when people used to 
have to go to sleep because there was 
nothing better to do in darkness. 

Everything moves at top speed. 
The wind blows at eighty miles an 
hour shaking the skyscrapers; bliz- 
zards in winter and tornadoes in 
summer strike like a prizefighter’s 
blows. Nobody walks; people leap 
from a yellow taxi into a checker; 
from a horizontal tube into a verti- 
cal tube; they live by impulsions, The 
telephone a kind of automatic 
with which one can storm 
entire districts in a few seconds. 
And what unbelievable pushing and 
shoving! 


is 


weapon 


But the crowds are not bad 
natured; they are gay-spirited and 
yet they are terrible. “O. K.” The 
blazing lights and the fanfare of 


Broadway are not destined to make 
one forget life but rather to unleash 
it. Distraction and work go side by 
side as they do with gold-miners. 
People wear themselves out cruelly; 
they fall in the harness; they are 
carried off and the game goes on. If 
you are too young, too old, too worn 
down, you go and live somewhere 
else. Few people live in New York 
nowadays just for the pleasure of 
living there. People stay there just 
long enough to make a fortune. 
Everyone works as much as he pos- 
sibly can during the fewest possible 


years. After they are forty, those 
who are most fortunate go tarpon 


fishing at Key West; at the age of 
fifty they can play golf at Cannes; 
and, at sixty, they may present a 
stadium to Columbia University as a 
libation to the God of Fortune, 

Luxury is at the disposal of every- 
one; but it is a spurious kind of lux- 
ury. For real luxury we may still 
look to Europe for some time to 
come. Styles last for a week. 
“Where are the common. people?” 
cried LaFayette when he disembarked 
at the Battery. “Everyone is so well 
dressed.” 

New York is overcharged with 
electricity. At night one undresses 
in the midst of sparks which crackle 
on the body like purple vermin, If, 
after having brushed across a rug, 
one presses a push button or touches 
a telephone, there is an immediate 
electrical discharge: blue lightning at 
one’s finger tips. “I grasp your hand 
from a distance,” M. Claudel wrote 


me from Washington, “happy to 
spare you a shock.” There are eight 
million telephone calls every day! 


One great industrial magnate has 
one hundred telephones installed in 


his home. Radios, long waves and 
short. New York is a perpetual 
tempest. 


“But what in the world is happen- 
ing? What vertiginous spirit. has 
taken possession of my qumet town? 
Can tt be that we are going mad?” 

A Dutchman is speaking. It is not 
the ghost of Peter Stuyvesant con- 
templating the Manhattan of 1830. 
It’s Doctor Ox at Quequendam, in 
Jules Verne’s novel... 


¢  & 


New York shatters the nerves; it 
is a new form of torture on the 
wheel, The suburbs are supplied with 
all kinds of sanitariums, yogi insti- 
tutions where worn-out millionaires 
water the flowers and spade the gar- 
dens; reconstructive hospitals where 
society women submit to ascetic dis- 
cipline and make their own 
New York devours her people, leay- 
ing nothing but the fibre; then she 
kills them. 

“But alas, even tf these plants and 
fruits did grow while you were look- 
ing at them; even if all these vege- 
tables did take on colossal propor- 
tions, by the same token they unth- 
ered quickly. Lhe aw they breathed 
burned them up speedily, and they 
soon died, exhausted, unthered, de- 
voured,” 

The melancholy of London, slow, 
insidious, shifting—what is it com- 
pared to the hopelessness of New 
York which one combats with cock- 
tails, what is it compared to the nery- 
ous dejection which lies in wait for 
you there? A European resists it 
for a few months. The New Yorker 
can only escape it by travel. He finds 
safety in flight. The railway ter- 
minals are like the churches of a new 
religion. So many sons of emigrants 
are seized with the ancestral urge to 
travel that their holidays are like the 
migrations of birds or fish. 


x % * 


“... When a frightful explosion 
resounds,” 

That is the end of Doctor Ox. The 
scientist filled his town with oxygen 
and made it explode. Will an over- 
grown and saturated New York 
eventually blow up? Perhaps that 
vertical city will topple over and then 
we shall wake up. One feels sure 
that nothing can happen to Paris, 
that unsinkable ship. Paris lives on 
within me; she will keep on living in 
spite of God, just as Reason does. 
This is the very quality that often 
makes me love her less. But I am 
not always sure of that marvelous 
gift known as New York. What if 
it were only a dream, a titanic en- 
deavor, a vanishing rebirth, an 
ephemeral incarnation, a glorified 
purgatory? 

Will the waves of the Atlantic roll 
back to dash themselves to pieces 
upon the red rocks which shall have 
been New York and will be it no 
longer, when nothing shall pierce 
the ageless silence of the world? 
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All Expense 
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UXURIOUS motoring 
throughout Europe is the 
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assion Play and 5 Countries 


'y Motor, All Expenses $3 95 


ve Normandy, Paris, Bur- 

ndy, Switzerland, Austria, Oberam- 
hergau and the Passion Play, Munich, 
mberg, Heidelberg, Cologne, 
prussels, Antwerp. 


1930 BY MOTOR 


“All-of-Europe” By Motor 
Including Passion Play $99 5 


Here is an ideal tour for 

the traveler who wants to see all of 
Europe quite thoroughly in two and a 
half months. Itinerary includes En- 
gland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Passion Play, Switzerland, Italy 
and France, with special emphasis on 
the Shakespeare Country, London, 
Rhine Region, Berlin, Tyrolian Alps, 
Grande Alpine Tour, Italian Lakes and 
Hill Towns, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Naples, Italian and French Rivieras, 
Route des Alpes, the Chateau Coun- 
try and Paris. 


Ask for Booklet “E30” 


describing these and 
hundreds of other fas- , 
cinating tours priced g 
from $335 to $1007, fj 
and ranging in length 
from 25 daysto 74days. 
Sent free on request. 


ORIENT CRUISE-TOURS to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Philippines, all expenses, $520 to 
$1060. Ask for Booklet “O”. 


e TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. wisi 


p ept. 443, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago, or 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


moe TEL 
GREAT CENTRAL 


Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


occupies an 
healthy situation in the 
of the West i 
the most comfortable an 
like hotels in London. 
' Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
j water. Extensive 
Orchestra daily. 


Moderate charges. 


Where to stay in England 


Cables: “Hotel Russell, London” - 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency 


Cables: “Centzilare, London” - 


Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL,” 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


HOTEL RUSSELL 


London, W.C. 
4 pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway 
between the City and West 
End. Tube Station adjoins the 
Hot Garden. 
es with 
poms complete. Most Bed- 
have hot and cold run- 
ter. Every comfort and 
Moderate charges. 


Russell Square, 


Marconigrams Free from Ship 


Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, WHITBY; 
ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; LORD WARDEN HOTEL, 
DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Marconigrams Free from Ship 
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B tain 
Stretching from London away to the Northeast is 
a country rich in Britain’s early history. To know 
her she must be seen in the quaint old villages that 
date back centuries before the Norman conquest; 
along roads that once resounded to the passing of 
Roman chariots; by the wall of Hadrian; or in 
some little sea-besieged coast town that witnessed 
the coming of the Danes. She must be studied in 


the subdued light of old cathedrals and abbeys. 

The London & North Eastern Railway traverses 
this enchanting land. It takes you in speed and 
comfort to the many centres of historic interest and 
scenic beauty. It is, too, the track of the World’s 
Most Famous Train—The ‘‘Flying Scotsman,” the 
swiftest train over the shortest route between 
London and Edinburgh, accomplished in 8/4 hours 
without a stop. 

And when you have completed your tour of 
Britain the daily and nightly steamship services via 
Harwich provide the most comfortable routes to 
Continental Europe. 


Call or write for the new Guide No. 35 which 
tells you where to go and what to see 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 


London & North Eastern 
Railway of Lngland & Scotland 
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A Week in 
ONDON 
for $50 


Prading hotels, all meals, Trans 
femal) Gratuities, Five Motor Pxcur 
sidh including conducted Sight-Seeing 

5 of London, and its sp Ma 
isor, Eton, Stoke Poyes, Harmpton 
, Ontord, Shakespeare's Country, 
banid all admissions, 


pecial New Department for 


ITISH TOURS 
Y MOTOR COACH 


Official Agents jor All 

ROAD SERVICES 

Throughout Great Britain 
Alia 


duces Rate Circular Vickers 
» Conjunction With Combined 


J, Koad and Steamer Vours 
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for your visit to 
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LSOMSTOURS 


Beautiful ULSTE 


Vor Holidays 
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GOOD SPORT TENNIS BOWLS 


GOLF - YACHTING « FREE FISHING 


> 


BOOK IN ADVANCE -IHlustrated brochure 


free on application to 


THE ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
BELFAST, ULSI 
or lo TRAVEL, 7 Wier lowe Sem, NEW YORK 


VISIT ENGLAND 


and rent 4 temporary home of your own, but before making plana write to 


The C. and M. Agency, Limited 


Abbey House, Weatminater, London, 8. W. 1 


Managing Dwectov - . La, Con, G, Uw V, THOMAB 
Seevehary P . : Ms, it, J, Sutus 


‘The persona) service offered by the Auvendy has been deserihed aa wiigue 
because it is carried out wholly and only im the interest of the Visitor 

V4 undecided, write for suggestions, I plane have heen formed, write 
for information and wdvic , 


Cc. and M, Agency, Ltd, 


Abbey House W esimingter 
Lonion, 6,W1, 


Telegrams: Vroptagen, Sowest, Landon, Telephone, VYietoria Wied 
Write for copy of booklet ON YISTIING HNOLAND 
to THAVNA, 7, Weat Sixteenth Sirest, New York, 
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ravel 
Specialist 


Consult me about your 
plans for Spring and 
Summer conducted or 
independent tours— 


. ., .Hurope 
. Cruises 
.Passion Play 
.Music Festivals 
. Expositions, Fairs 
.Motor Tours 
. Havana 
.Bermuda 
....- Hawaii 
....Steamship Tickets 


Ten successful years in 
catering to, the traveller 
enables me to satisfac- 
torily arrange De Luxe, 
Moderate or Tourist Ac- 
commodations on Land 
and Sea. 


Special Fifty-three Day 


VARSITY VOYAGE 


Visiting Seven Countries—Fea- 
turing PASSION PLAY—$600. 
Others from $365 and up. 


Literature on request 


CHARLES A. JOLEY 


111 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


4, Mediterranean 
DAYS The Holy Land 


es Europe 
‘945: and Passion Play 

Sails June 19th— 

Returns Sept. 3rd 


An unusually good, attractive tour 
combining all the above features in 
one tour without optional side trips or 
extras. Good accommodation through- 
out under the guidance of Dr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Fisk, Vice-Pres. of the 
College of Idaho. © Party strictly lim- 
ited and a few reservations still avail- 


able. 
COVERS: Azores, Madeira, Athens, 
Salonica, Constantinople, Constanza 


and 19 days in the Holy Land and 
Egypt, Naples. Rome, Florence, Ven- 
ice, Passion Play, Munich, Lucerne, 


Interlaken, Montreux and Paris. 
Conducted European 

Tours from - - = = $295 
Independent Euro- 


pean Tours from - - $8.00 daily 


well planned _ itiner- 
aries covering Europe 
completely, are shown 
in our new booklet, 


“Vacations Abroad.” 


Write for this book showing the 
above tours with prices and sug- 
xestions. Mailed to you free and 
without any obligation. 


Simmons Tours 


‘(Since 1876) 
Marbridge Bldg., 


1324 B’way, New York 


Towns and ‘People of Southern Bohemia 
(Continued from page 33) 


pressure through thick paper discs. 
It was an amusing thought, that 
here one might even drown in beer! 
Finally the beer is piped to the 
vaulted cellars, where, in giant 
casks, it is aged for three or four 
months. There, in a network of 
underground passages more than five 
miles in length, 6,500 giant hogsheads 
store the product of the brewery, un- 
til, when properly aged, it is drawn 
off into barrels, run along miniature 
railways, and hoisted to the surface 
to be shipped away. The day of our 
visit was exceedingly hot, and the 
descent into the frigid cellars out of 
the warmth of the summer day was 
delightful. Before long, however, 
the chill of the atmosphere pene- 
trated our light clothing, and we 
longed-once more for the warm sun- 
shine overhead. In spite of the in- 
clemency of the subterranean cli- 
mate the artist insisted on making a 
sketch of one of the vaulted galler- 
ies lined with titanic hogsheads, 
where scores of men were at work. 
My moral support being unnecessary 
to him, I made for the hot, sun- 
smitten yard above, but he valiantly 
turned up his coat collar, stiffened 
his backbone and set to work. What 
with dodging the huge drops of 
water, that, as a result of the con- 
densation of moisture, fell from the 
ceiling, he had little time to think 
of his numbed fingers or the genial 
sunshine overhead. When, half an 
hour later, he did emerge, chilled to 
the marrow, his coat collar still ver- 
tically arranged, and his fingers blue, 
he made for a hot corner of the 
brewery yard, and refused to move 
until he was completely thawed out. 


The bottling department of the 
brewery deserves honorable mention, 
for in it three thousand bottles an 
hour are filled with amber liquid. 
Washed by automatic machinery, 
filled and capped in a similar man- 
ner, transferred to the hot pasteur- 
izing tank, and then plunged into 
cold: water, the bottles pass the eye 
in endless procession. We wondered 
where all this beer was consumed, 
until, in the despatching department, 
we came upon an immense slate that 
recorded the shipments for that day. 
It read: 


Shangliai" 5 cceereerr 200 casks 
9,600 bottles 

CalcuttaA ss ere one 100 casks 
4,800 bottles 

Btrenos (Aires as.) ee 100 casks 


4,800 bottles 


The whole world was clamoring 
for Pilsen beer! This was, perhaps, 
small wonder because the product of 
the Pilsners is, by common consent, 
the best in the world. This quality, 
we were told, is due, not so much to 
the special artesian water used in the 
brewing, an ingredient that is drawn 
through sandstone rock from the re- 
cesses of the earth, or, the malt and 
hops that are employed, as to the ex- 
ceptional aging that results from the 
beer’s storage in Plzen’s rock hewn 
cellars. 


The 


past- 


Czechoslovakians are 


masters in the art of brewing for the 
republic’s more than five hundred 
breweries produce more than 250,- 
000,000 gallons of the golden liquid 
each year. A booklet printed some 
years before the war, which J have 
before me says of Pilsen beer that 
“as early as the first year of its pro- 
duction we find it in Prague, and 
soon after in the fifties in Vienna; 
in 1860 it passed over the Austrian 
frontier into Germany; in 1862, it 
entered Paris, and, in the beginning 
of 1870, it crossed the Atlantic, to 
take a firm footing in America.” 
(the italics are mine). This, certain- 
ly, is a noble record of peaceful pen- 
etration. The booklet, furthermore, 
renders its homage to the then con- 
stituted authorities of the govern- 
ment in these honeyed phrases, “The 
High Austrian Government duly ap- 
preciated the achievements of the 
Citizens’ Brewery in Pilsen; by per- 
mitting the Austrian Eagle to be 
borne in sign and seal.” In my copy 
of this booklet, candor forces me to 
say, the highly valued Austrian 
Eagle has been rudely crossed out 
with an indelible pencil. And no 
longer does the Citizens’ Brewery 
value “the great honor and distinc- 
tion of being allowed to supply the 
cellars of the Austrian Imperial 
Family with its beer.” Kings and 
coats of arms change, but Pilsen, you 
see, goes on forever. 

They have a time-honored cus- 
tom at the brewery of keeping open 
house to all visitors. When the 
tours of inspection are over the 
guests are entertained at a light col- 
lation in the reception hall of the 
assembly rooms. Here, to the ac- 
companiment of sliced ham and rolls, 
beer, direct from the cellars, is 
served, with the compliments of the 
management. The artist having re- 
gained his natural warmth and ap- 
pearing with a hunger and thirst that 
resulted from exposure to the ele- 
ments joined me in an assault upon 
the larder and cellar. Henceforth, 
we decided, our patronage would be 
bestowed upon Pilsen products, even 
though our coat of arms is omitted 
from the booklet of the brewery, and 
tribute never be paid to our cellar 
for the honor and distinction of hav- 
ing Pilsen in its recesses. 

Plzen is a clean orderly city, the 
inner town ringed about with prom- 
enades which usurp the place of the 
old fortifications. Its most distin- 
guishing feature is the immense, 
treeless, stone-paved square in the 
heart of the inner city from the cen- 
ter of which rises a church of ex- 
traordinary height, its gaunt and 
slender lines accentuated perhaps by 
the immensity of its setting, and by 
its tower which rises to a height of 
nearly three hundred and fifty feet. 
Completed early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury from plans made in the four- 
teenth, the austerity of the church 
matched the period of its birth. Be- 
yond the square we explored little 
for manufacturing cities to us have 
little lure. We had seen the best 
of Plzen, and were content to re- 
member it by its greatest industry. 
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TO AUSTRI 
OR INDIA... | 


Five weeks of sunshine, rest 
air. Comfortable cabins, exc 
and a limited number of inte: 
Panions on modern, American- 
ships. Fare to India or Australia. 
Around the world via Australi: 
—$800. 


AMERICAN PIONEER 
ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP CO 
11 Broadway, New Y 
Managing Operators for U. S. 


omplete 
Tours for 


ENJOY EVERY MOMENT of your next trip! 

fascinating Italy » » to the azure Riviera: 

‘to picturesque Spain » » sail on the 
“CONTE GRANDE” or 

. “CONTE BIANCAMANO a 


Literature on request 


LLOYD SABAUDO 
3 STATE STREET NEW Y 


A College Principal Invites You t 


Newest liner “Europa.” 9 Countries. 
trips, including Naples, Genoa, 
Geneva. Passion Play. Cultured leade 
Business Management American Expre 
Write for details and map. George 
‘Principal, Virginia College, Roanoke, 


Sail June 18. 


$1298—Complete—7 > 


EUROPE $3 
33 days Foremost Student 1 


Nearly 4000 satisfied mem 
2 1929. Small parties, 

6 couniries 

PASSION PLAY 


hotels, plenty of m 
Send for booklet of 2 


COLLEGE TRAVE!] 


ALL 
EXPENSES 154 Boylston St. Bos or 


